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mmcmt® CY declare that execution of Cecil Rhodes’ conception 

in a perfected form would infallibly end war for- 

T ever, would suggest the enthusiast, blind to the for- 

midable difficulties of assuring peace. Confidently 

to hold, however, that full realization of Rhodes’ 

; idea would be a preventive of war eminently more 

reliable than expensive armaments, is safe. That, 

re-enforced by an international court and police 

force, cosmopolitan education for world leaders would probably 

prove the precurser of permanent peace—this is a reasonable con- 

tention. It is supportable not only by the experience of Rhodes’ 

Scholars and the soundest psychological reasoning, but also by the 

experience of the race with the analogous institutions of famliy 

and friendly communion long successfully applied to develop af 
fection and co-operation between individuals. 

Cecil Rhodes’ plan rests on the sound principle that friendship, 
which may induce individual self-sacrifice to the extent of life it- 
self, is the surest guarantee of generous compromise between peo- 
ples. Its failure has been due to fundamental defects, not in 
theory, but in actual working. In practical operation the Rhodes 
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Scholarships, because their opportunities and international signi- 
ficance have not been appreciated, have not attracted those ablest 
young men in the United States through whom alone the Ameri- 
can and English branches of the Anglo-Saxon race could form 
strong friendship. The Rhodes scheme, too, embraces only two 
of the great powers within its scope. These fatal weaknesses the 
institution advocated aims to remedy. That constitutes its 
promise. Perfected and actualized, then, in the effectual ex- 
pedient here urged, Rhodes’ plan would appear as an institution 
whereby prospective leaders of all the great nations, through so- 
journs in cosmopolitan centres of culture such as Oxford Univer- 
sity, would become democratic world citizens in sympathy with all 
peoples and classes. 

Details are immaterial. It is necessary only that the value of 
the resource proposed be made clear to all far-sighted governments 
in order that by the prestige and financial resources of their sup- 
port its essential features may be realized. Any plan whereby 
qualification for the awful responsibilities of international states- 
manship shall necessarily or unusually involve effective education 
in international sympathy and world patriotism—such a logical 
development to perfection of Rhodes’ idea constitutes, on the 
soundest ethical and psychological principles, the most promising 
insurance against war. 

Whether or not Rhodes’ scheme is destined to become supple- 
mentary to a more complete project, the cause of peace must be 
further advanced in proportion to the number of Americans, with 
prospects of national influence, availing themselves of the Rhodes 
Scholarships. The timeliness of this subject appears in the 
January, 1919, “American Oxonian” (the publication of the 
American Rhodes Scholars edited by Professor Frank Aydelotte 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and American 
Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees). Here the results of the recent 
visit to the United States of the British Universities’ Mission are 
summed up. In an epochal collection of estimates and suggestions 
by the Presidents and representatives of many of our greatest 
American Universities and by members of the Mission is empha- 
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sized the desirability of giving the most effective publicity to 
British educational opportunities and the fact that the rapid re- 
moval of all features hitherto objectionable is likely soon to render 
the Rhodes Scholarships most valuable to Americans. The last 
statement of the Rhodes Trust permits future candidates in the 
United States to qualify for election on their college standing 
rather than by examination. On June 17th the Convocation 
passed a momentous statute removing the bugbear of Greek and at 
last rendering it optional as an entrance requirement so far as 
most American Rhodes Scholars are concerned. Startling details 
of Oxford’s modernization have long been appearing, and are 
likely to appear, with each issue of the “American Oxonian”. 

Above all attention should be called to Oxford’s new Ph. D 
Degree which, during the war, she decided to grant especially for 
the benefit of Americans, to divert to English centres of culture 
the stream hitherto flowing to German Universities. This degree 
(discussed in the January and April, 1918, ‘American 
Oxonian”’) will greatly enhance the personal advantages of the 
Rhodes Scholarships. The emphasis is laid, however, on the 
unique value of these scholarships as preparations for international 
usefulness. 

The different forms assumed by the cause of war are legion. We 
venture, however, to sum them up in their fundamental root of 
selfishness. Probably all the motives to aggressive war are greed 
in their essence. Insurance of peace is the problem of replacing 
moral ignorance and selfishness with national and class moral 
wisdom and generosity. 

A measure of regard for one’s own interests is good. It induces 
each individual and nation to fulfill its first duty to others, to 
amount to a social asset rather than liability. Selfishness is bad— 
though valuable to be conquered and thus to afford the highest joys 
of hard-won progress in character formation. 

The probable hypothesis of a benevolent Essence of the Uni- 
verse, necessary to account for the evolution of human altruism, 
founds the individual’s divine right to pursue happiness. But the 
likelihood of a just Deity, as the source of man’s sense of justice, 
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argues that the welfare of every other human being is an equally 
important part of the divine purpose. The individual, class, and 
nation, then, will best harmonize with Ultimate Reality, and pro- 
mote its own happiness, by emphasizing as the object of its en- 
deavor, not its own happiness only, but the happiness of all human 
beings. 

The conquest of egoism is painful and gradual in proportion to 
its dazzling promise for world welfare. For thousands of years, 
happiness has i7.:reased with moral progress—with the enlighten- 
ment of self-interest and the evolution of unselfishness—in the 
smaller relationships. Yet the tribulations of the war were neces- 
sary to teach humanity that national greed is as many times more 
harmful than individual greed as organized millions are more 
potent to accomplish evil than short-sighted individuals. 

Only in the white-hot forge of this war could the fearfully 
perilous vices of narrow class loyalty and patriotism be fashioned 
into the grand virtues of class and national altruism and fidelity 
to international interests. The most ghastly horror of history was 
indispensable to herald the triumph over selfishness in its last 
lurking-place and most dangerous stronghold of international and 
interclass relationships—and to lay the foundation for training in 
world patriotism. 

The transformation of egoism into altruism is the same whether 
in a family of relatives or friends, or in the world’s family of na- 
tions. It consists, firstly, in the acquisition of moral wisdom or the 
enlightenment of self-interest. Thereby the nation comes to see 
that its own welfare, as well as the average welfare of all, is to be 
most effectually advanced by its co-operating to forward the wel- 
fares of all others. The reformation of the egoist is achieved, se- 
condly, by the development of moral sentiment, or the conversion 
of selfishness into unselfishness. Through this each group feels 
as well as perceives, the essential identity of all human interests, 
and that the welfare of all others is so vital a part of its own that 
it cannot harm the least of them without injuring itself. 

The function and bright promise of Rhodes’ idea perfected, as 
a resource to render permanent the cure of national and class sel- 
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fishness temporarily effected by the war, will appear from a glance 
at the successful role played by the equivalent institutions of 
family life and formation of friendship in the evolution of in- 
dividual selfishness into unselfishness. 

In the case of relatives and neighbors, for scores of centuries the 
cure of selfishness, commenced by suffering its retaliatory miseries, 
has been efficiently consummated. This has been accomplished, 
firstly, by further education in its boomerang evils, completing the 
individual’s training in moral wisdom and enlightened self-inter- 
est. Secondly, the cure of selfishness has been achieved by inti- 
mate communion and cultivation of friendship, evolving moral 
sentiment and generosity and transforming mere relatives and ac- 
quaintances into true mutual friends, each feeling all the others to 
be an essential part of his own personality whom he can no more 
injure than himself. 

For the world’s nations, and the nations’ classes, international 
reciprocity in education for world statesmen, corresponding to 
education in moral wisdom and formation of friendship, long bril- 
liantly successful among individuals, bids fair to prove a most ef- 
ficacious clincher of the cure of selfishness initiated by the war’s 
chastening anguish. 

Cosmopolitan centres of culture to broaden and intensify the 
sympathies of those who would qualify for wise international 
leadership—the most responsible and difficult of all professions—— 
naturally would include instruction to bring home to future gene- 
rations the terrible lessons of the late war. Centres 
for the moulding of democratic world citizens to 
guide the nations’ destinies should teach sound moral 
philosophy. They must emphasize the frightful perils 
of antipathy and antagonism, and the matchless benefits 
of sympathy and harmony, between races. In a word, such institu- 
tions must inculcate in all nations and classes, through their rulers, 
moral wisdom and enlightened self-interest, whereby they may see 
the essential identity of all human interests. 

Universities for the democratic training of world statesmen, fur- 
thermore, would be the most efficient institutions to evolve moral 
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sentiment and unselfishness whereby nations and classes may feel, 
as well as perceive, that all others’ interests are a vital part of their 
own interests. International educational reciprocity for national 
representatives would amount to family communion for the culti- 
vation of affection in the world’s family of nations. Some ma- 
chinery of sociability would be adopted equivalent to that prevail- 
ing at Oxford. Here the social life is very vigorous. Breakfast, 
lunch, tea, and coffee (in the evening) are occasions of a constant 
interchange of hospitality, when an undergraduate may invite 
around from one to a dozen of those with whom he would like to 
get better acquainted. Besides there are daily informal break- 
fasts, lunches, and teas together, when none acts as host, but 
several friends or neighbors merely have their meals served in each 
others’ rooms in rotation, and so give purest expression to the 
spirit of sociability. The eating over, the party forms a semi- 
circle around the fireplace, and continues the conversation over the 
smokes. Quiet humor always abounds in a discussion which may 
deal with any topic suggested by the experience, reading, or study 
of the talkers. Among nations, as between individuals, mutual 
knowledge must necessarily involve mutual comprehension of the 
other’s standpoints, reciprocal understanding, appreciation and 
friendship, and breadth of interest and sympathy, insuring eff- 
cient co-operation, and for each all the happiness possible. 


“Tf I knew you, and you knew me. 
“And each of us could clearly see 
“And with an inner sight divine 
“The meaning of your life and mine, 
“T’m sure that we should differ less, 
“And clasp our hands in friendliness, 
“Our lives would pleasantly agree, 
“Tf I knew you, and you knew me.” 


As an institution to complete the cure of national and class sel- 
fishness begun by the war, vast armaments are not to be compared 
with international reciprocity in education for international 
leaders; the economy and efficiency of the latter must appear 
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axiomatic to any with personal knowledge of cosmopolitan educa- 
tion and its potency to develop democratic world citizens above 
narrower interests. 

Reciprocity in education among the nations is an application to 
the sphere of international relationships of those institutions 
which human experience has proved to be the unrivalled developers 
of enlightened self-interest and altruism in individuals. As such 
it is the most promising expedient to create national and class 
moral wisdom and sentiment—to bring mankind keenly to feel, as 
well as clearly to perceive, the only lessons that can render the war 
at all worth while. National selfishness is as many times more vi- 
cious than individual selfishness as falsely patriotic millions are 
more able to do harm than short-sighted individuals. The gratify- 
ing effects on average welfare, of national loyalty to world welfare, 
are as many times those of individual loyalty to national welfare, 
as the world is bigger than the nation and as truly patriotic mil- 
lions are more capable of accomplishing good than far-sighted in- 
dividuals. The increase in the cost of living measures one item 
of the war’s colossal waste and stupidity. It threatens to plunge 
the world into yet more calamitous chaos unless prospects of relief 
speedily appear. International education embodies humanity’s 
brightest hope of that intra-national and international co-opera- 
tion which is necessary to lower to the utmost the H. C. L. 











Environment as a Factor in Pupil’s Study Life 


Exizasetn Tuornpyke, Hueurs Hien Scuootr, 
CrnornnaTI, Ouro. 


HERE do you study better, at home or at school ?” 


“Why ?” 
W This questionnaire presented to 1600 high school 
students aimed to discover the pupil’s point of view 
ummommmante 2S to the best environment for the preparation of his 
lessons—Home or School ¢ 
In presenting the material gleaned from the 
answers two facts should be held uppermost. First, 
there could hardly be more questionable data than these vague, 
petulant, capricious replies of high school students. Second, any 
interpretation of them must be based on the reviewer’s own ex- 
perience with and observation of adolescent life. To another the 
same answers may hold a far different significance. Then this 
study of itself proves nothing and yet as corroborative testimony 
and suggestive evidence it has some very illuminating features. 

To the question “where do you study better, at home or at 
school” the answers resulted thus: 69% were strongly in favor of 
home study, 29% indicated a decided preference for the school at- 
mosphere, and a negligible 2% were indifferent. Dropping the 
2% and approximating, 70% voted for home conditions, and 
30% approved school study. 


Home School 
Grade A— 65% 35% 
» B-— 75% 25% 
+ Gis 80% 20% 
» D— 60% 40% 


The course of study selected by pupils had apparently nothing 
to do with the choice, but it did seem to vary somewhat with age, 
the older pupils tending to prefer home study. More than three- 
fourths of the B and C grades liked to study at home. These 
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seemed to be the years of best concentration and continuity of ef- 
fort. D grade girls did most of their work at home, but by far the 
largest number of pupils doing all their study in school were D 
grade boys. The nearest approach to the number totalled by these 
little slackers was found among the A grade girls. Traces of 
frivolity, indicated in their anwsers, made a line of similarity con- 
necting A girls and D boys. 


Wuy THE Seventy Per Cent PRerer THE HOME ENVIRONMENT. 


While it is quite significant that more than two-thirds prefer 
home study, still it is around the answers to the pertinent little 
“Why” that interest really centres. Perhaps it is safest to let 
these replies speak for themselves. Groups of typical responses 
have been selected and arranged in the order of their frequency. 
The original form has been presented here in order to preserve the 
pungent odor of personality, sensed so strongly in reviewing them. 


Atone—A Sone or Souirupe. 


The most constantly recurring answer became evident almost 
at once. It was found so many, many more times than any other. 

“At Home—Because I am alone.” 

Alone, alone, the word ran through the 1600 answers like a re- 
frain. Some changes were rung in the manner of expression, but 
these only serve to deepen the impression. 

“At home—because there are no people around.” (frequent) 

“T lock myself in a room and no one comes into it.” 

“The presence of other people attracts my attention.” 

“Home is more seclusive.”’ 

“At home you can go off by yourself.” 

“At home—because I am alone and algebra takes much think- 
ing.” 

“Not so many in one room.” 

“At school, there are too many people around.” 

“Because I can only study with no one around.” 

“At home you aren’t in the same room with somebody.” 

Sociable natures, too, evidently, make the effort to avoid the 
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crowd. Even this type wishes to be away from all others, away 
even from that merry, gregarious other self. 

“At home—Don’t have a bunch of fellows around me all the 
time.” 

““At home—Because there I am away from all my friends.” (D 
girl). ; 

“T know too many fellows in the study hall.” (A boy). 

The human soul is a unique, and so the first and strongest call 
voices the desire for solitude in study. 

QUIET. 

“Because it is quiet.” 

Tints to schools and teachers come under this head. From the 
answers emerge THe Larce Stupy Haut, Tue Norsy TEacuer 
AND THE Nervous Puptt. 

“At school the teachers bother you.” 

“The teachers talk too much.” (frequent) 

“The teacher, taking attendance, bothers you.” 

“The teacher is always slamming his books around.” 

“The teacher, reading announcements, distracts me.” 

“The teacher is always scolding.” 

“The teachers are loud-toned.” 

“The teacher is always walking up and down.” 

“A teacher is always looking us over.” 

“Our study halls are too large.” 

“Our study halls are ineffective and inefficient.” 

“The constant exit and entrance of pupils in study hall; or a 
teacher talks.” 

“Too many people around.” 

“The telephone and passing footsteps bother me.” 

“Always walking back and forth bothers me.” 

“Bells ring too frequently.” 

“Others studying around bothers me.” 

“So many familiar faces bother me.” 

“Tt bothers me because the door is always open.” 

“The noise of the steam radiators bothers me.”’ 

Sensitive mimosas, quivering before Noise! The rich humor of 
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these gross exaggerations was much appreciated; still the terrific 
arraignment of the “‘loud-toned” teacher was not without its per- 
ceptible effect. For the next few weeks it was amusing to notice 
teachers lowering their voices at the approach of pupils and tip- 
toeing noiselessly about study halls in a frightened effort for self 
effacement. Certainly it was impossible not to be impressed with 
the compelling character of the “quiet” call. What was meant by 
“quiet?” Evidently not what is usually understood as schoolroom 
order and discipline. <A big high school with the hum of 2000 be- 
f ings at work of many different kinds cannot supply cathedral quiet 
nor monk-like seclusion. In a school where a disapproving glance 
is the only disciplinaty means really needed, where friction is re- 
duced to the minimum and the machinery is as nearly noiseless as 
possible, the insistence of this complaint against all forms of noise 
spells but one thing—the terrible proof of nerves in youth—ir- - 
ritable, petulant nerves, and the certainty of the presence of many 
neurasthenics and hypersensitives. 


ne 


Tue Protest Acatnst Rusu. 


An easeful feeling of unlimited time at home and no need for 
nervous haste is strongly and frequently expressed by the con- 

scientious, painstaking type. A noticeable feature was that con- 
i} tinuity of study was especially called for by A grade boys. 

At home—‘Don’t have to hurry.” (very frequent) 

“Longer periods of unbroken quiet at home.” (A grade) 

“No interruptions every 45 minutes.” 

“T can take my own time.” 

“Don’t have to do it in a certain time.” 

“Takes things more leisurely.” 

“At school, I am always fearing the bell will ring.” 

“At home you don’t have to hurry through.” 

“At home there is no fixed time to stop.” 

“You don’t have to rush your studies at home.” 

“T can study any length of time on one subject without being 
made to change abruptly by bells.” 
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“I do my work more quickly at school but more thoroughly at 
home.” 
“There is more time.” 


Frevine or FreEepOM AND RELAXATION, 

The mere consciousness of teacher’s presence and of “others 
around” was a real restraint to liberty of thought. Evidently it 
irked to be ‘“‘under the eye.” 

“At home no teacher is looking over me.” 

“No people are watching-me.” 

“T can stretch my legs out.” 

“At home for ‘physicalogical’ reasons.” + 

“At home there is a feeling of ease.” 

“You can get up and stretch if you feel stiff.” 

“T feel less guarded and at liberty.” 

“Can do as I please.” 

“Don’t ‘half’ to 

“At home I am more independent.” 

“At home I have more liberty.” 

“No one is looking on.” 

“T cannot fully relax at school.” 

“There is more freedom at home and that is a help to study.” 

“T am more comfortable at home.” (frequent) 

“T have more room at home.” (frequent) 

“At school I have to study and therefore don’t want to.” 

“Easier in mind and body at home.” 


Our Loup. 

Study at home and review at school were favored by some. 
Others found it economy to do their written work at school and 
their “real study”, as they term it, at home. The testimony of the 
majority was that the oral review was best accomplished at home. 
Subjects where oral recitations are frequent, as languages, elocu- 
tion, history, seemed to call for study “out loud” at home. It was 
rather surprising to find that many A and B grade pupils were 
among those who demanded “out loud” study. 

“T can recite to myself.” 
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“T can study some things better out loud.” 

“The home air suits me better because I can study out loud.” 

“T like school for writing exercises, but I want to learn things 
at home.” 

“T can do written work equally well either place, but out loud 
subjects like Spanish, better at home.” 

“At home, I can study ‘allowed’.” 


BorueERen. 


The high school code forbids a pupil to refuse to lend or give as- 
sistance, even when such practice becomes a habitual nuisance. 
The following replies, however, constitute a regular sermon against 
the everlasting borrowing and begging that goes on in every high 
school. 

“At home, there is no one to borrow a piece of paper from you.” 

“T am not molested at home.” 

“Because I am not bothered at home.” 

“At home, one is left to himself.” 

“Because there is no one to ask to borrow pens, pencils, blotters, 
erasers, paper, knife, compass, ete.” 


I Just Can’t Make My Eves Benave. 


A few of the more analytic sort seemed to realize that “sights” 
as well as “noises” are distracting. 

“Tn study hall I want to look around.” 

“In school, there are too many people to watch their different 
actions.” 

“At home I can put my mind on my work because there is 
nothing to see.” 

This eye distraction is largely a D grade complaint, frequently 
from girls who feel the desire to study their neighbors’ fashionable 
apparel, bui boys too seem quite susceptible to the eye-attracting 
influence. 

“Nobody at home to attract your eye from your studies.” (16 
year old D grade.) 

“At home, I have no one around me to look at.” 
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“Because I am too interested in watching other people’s ac- 
tions.” 

“T could study all right at school. if I could keep from looking 
at other people.” 

“There is so much that is attractive in the study hall that it is 
quite impossible to study.” 

And so the lure—ever speculating on the fascinating mystery of 
personality. At home there are no novelties of dress, attitude or 
demeanor to win the eye, but in school they are together, one hun- 
dred in one hall—vivid, eager, vibrant to each electric touch of 
life. How can they make their eyes behave! When the teacher 
studies her little charges, instead of checking up attendance or 
computing grades, she succumbs to the same temptation the little 
freshie feels when, instead of that “much thinking on algebra’’ she 
watches her interesting neighbor. 


Wuy tue Turrry Per Centr Prerer Scuoont Srupy. 
Ou! On! Parents! 

The home, parents, relatives and visiting friends come in for 
strong condemnation by those who choose school for study. Girls 
of all ages complain of much work to be done at home, while D and 
C boys severely criticize “mother” for her demands. 

“At home, I have to work.” 

“At home, there are too many of us.” 

“My mother has other work for me.” 

“No little sister and brother to worry you.” 

““At home, I have to help mother.” 

“T study better at school because of small brothers at home.” 

“At home, I am always washing dishes.” 

“We carry on a business and there is always a general distur- 
bance at home.” 

“Our flat is so small.” 

“Because every two minutes I don’t have to do something.” 

“Because at school there is no little child to ask questions.” (15 
year old male.) 

“Cannot study at home because of noise made by piano.” 
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“By the time you are just getting a good start in study, some- 
thing has to be done for your mother.” 

“My parents talk too much and I am in the habit of listening.” 

“T have to stop studying at home to help with something.” 

“At home, there are little children.” 

“Home there is a baby and I take care of him.” 

“At home you listen to the family conversing.” 

“My mother and father are always talking.” 

“My parents are noisy.” 

“At home my mother is always interrupting me to go upstairs 
and get something.” . 

“My mother makes me do all the work.” 

“Because at home my parents are always talking and [I listen.” 

Compared with these homes, school with its discipline, system, 
and study atmosphere is a haven of quiet and seclusion for the 
pupil who comes from a family where “there are too many of us.” 
The B grade girl finds herself more alone in the large study hall 
than with darling, dimpled Baby Brother. The D grade boy has 
fewer interruptions in a school with 2000 others than at home 
with just “mother” for company. 

Along with delicious frankness runs the accompaniment of un- 
conscious overstatement in every indictment. Readers must make 
their own discount on every reason given here and sum and aver- 
age with great moderation. These replies will illustrate the great 
tendency of the high school youth to look everywhere for the fault 
of failure, but in himself. He arraigns and censures the noisy 
home, the noisy school, the noisy teachers, his noisy companions, 
the noisy street cars, his noisy parents, noisy brothers and sisters, 
the noisy baby—the whole world noisy—the fault is everywhere 
but with his own nervous, noisy self. 


Preasant Homes. 


Again that bewildering contradiction of temperamental youth! 
The hard-worked ones with noisy relatives prefer school for study. 
Their homes are not pleasant. On the other hand are those who. 
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prefer to study in school because their homes are too attractive. 
Regular pleasure palaces it would seem. They cannot possibly as- 
sociate work with such places. 

“At home, I find something to always keep me from my studies 
as shows, dances, ete.” 

“At home, I want recreation.” 

“At home, I have something better to do than lessons.” 

“Agreeable things can be done at home.” 

““At home there are many forms of amusement.” 

“The home scenery suits me better and there are diversions.” 

““At home there are so many good books to read.” 

“At home there are so many pleasant things to do.” 

“At home you can do good things.” 

“T have refined surroundings at home.” 

A popular idea with a certain type is that school is the place 
for study, home for pleasure. In all, pupils by their replies 
describe three kinds of homes. 

(1). The unattractive homes of very poor or very incon- 
siderate parents. 

(2). Homes, all too delightful, where pleasure is the law of 
life and work a foreign element. 

(3). Homes, orderly, systematic, where the student finds his 
best opportunity; that home, so lauded by the many whose se- 
clusion affords the solitude and silence so necessary to the soul 
struggle of study. 


Everysopy’s Dorne Ir. 


That’s the reason why these study in school. Many D grade 
answers in this group. 

“Because everybody does it and that invites me.” 

“Everybody works together.” 

“Because all around me are studying.” 

““More studious humour at school.” 

“T get the studying spirit at school.” 

“At school, I am inspired.” 

“T am in the mood for it at school.” 
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‘At school, there is an air of studiousness.” 
“Tts the natural thing to study in a study hall.” 


Bustness INTERESTS. 


Here necessity limits study time to school hours only. 

“T must study in school because I work.” (frequent) 

“T have too much to do to give time to careful study.” 

“My outside time is taken up with business.” 

“T have too many outside interests.” 

“T must study in school because at 8 o’clock I am supposed to 
be in bed, and I work until 7.” 

More than one pupil averred as his reason for preferring school 
study that he “didn’t like to carry books home.” A few spoke of 
eye strain. 

“Tn the study halls it is so nice and light.” 

“T can’t study at night on account of my eyes.” 

The influence of sports and afternoon fatigue was somewhat 
evident. 

“T like to study at school, because I am not thinking of sports 
there.” 

“At school, because at home I am always thinking of the out- 
side.” 

“T want a good rest at home after 7 bells in school.” 

“At school, before I am all tired out, riding on street cars.” 

“Tn the afternoon I am tired and don’t feel like study.” 

“By time I get home I am tired.” 

“At night I am too tired and sleepy.” 

Many pupils prefer school study if they can arrange their study 
bells early in the day or immediately before recitations. 

“You study just before your subjects and have them fresh in 
your mind.” 

“You study just before you recite and then can get rid of it 
soon.” 


. 


Gettine HEtp. 


How is to be interpreted so little mention of “help” or “super- 
vision” in study as a factor in the choice ? 
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All the answers found among 1600 which in any way refer to the 
“help” question are given in the following group: 

“At home, nobody helps you which leads to better understand- 
ing.” 

“At school, I am bothered by others asking assistance.” 

“At home, no temptation to ask a teacher to help you and so you 
get your lessons better.” 

“At home, you get your lessons yourself.” 

““At home, because I am alone and I depend on myself.” 

“At school, there are boys around and they all copy, while at 
home you do your lessons by yourself.” 

“At home, I am alone, depend on myself, learn more readily 
and can put my mind and soul in my work.” 

At school, because you can get or give help and this makes it 
more interesting.” 

“At school, when I come to some hard place some teacher or 
apil can help me.” 

“At school, I use the school library and consult teachers for 
help.” 

“While at school, I can ask questions of the teacher.” 

“At school, it is easy to get information.” 

“Teacher can help if there is anything I don’t understand.” 

The reference to “being bothered” by requests for assistance af- 
fords another viewpoint of the “help each other” idea. There 
was some evidence too of slackers who let others study for them. 
But the conspicuous note is that of mental independence showing 
the pupils realization that the struggle for mastery is the real 
developing factor in study. That great American characteristic, 
the jealously guarded initiative, is evidenced again in the fact that 
the ery of youth is not “help me to solve,” nor “help me to 
translate” but “help me to concentrate”’. : 

Now and then was encountered a touch of bravado as “I don’t 
know because I haven’t tried any place,” but this was rather rare, 
Lots of examples of unconscious humour appeared. One put him- 
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self down as neuter masculine, another stated that she belonged to 
the feline sex, and still another showed the triumph of masculine 
logic in his simple statement “Because.” 


Dorne Time. 


There were some corroborations of Bernard Shaw’s theory of the 
school as a jail and pupil’s “doing time.” At school there is 
nothing else to do, and so to relieve the ennui as a lesser evil you 
might as well study. Answers of this sort were few, but still 
enough to prove the existence of the type who consider school life a 
sort of voluntary imprisonment, 

“In school there is discipline and a teacher watching.” 

“At school I have to do something anyhow.” 

“At school you have to keep doing something.” 

“There is no other way of spending bells.” 

“After I leave school, thoughts of lessons leave my mind almost 
instantly.” . 

“Tn school I am always thinking about the time to go home.” 

“In school I am always thinking about the time to get out.” 

“In school I am always thinking about lunch.” 

The pupils full realization of their difficulties and the many ef- 
forts and many failures which must have preceded this realization 
force the reflection, how little schools and teachers comprehend 
the vivid inner life of emotional youth. The majority give the 
reasons for their preference quite clearly. They eagerly long and 
strive to study. That they fail is not from indifference or lack of 
desire, or even lack of effort. Much is blamed on environment, but 
close inspection reveals that more often it is the weak will which is 
the real transgressor. Already they have learned to fear proeras- 
tination. 

“At home you leave it go till the next day in study bell.” 

“Against the many with their nervous plea for ‘take my own 
time’ stands the weak willed little D grader, who knows his only 
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chance for study is in school with teacher looking him over, and a 
set, specified time in which he ‘must do something anyhow.’ ”’ 

“At school because I know it must be done.” 

“At school because there is discipline there.” 

The wayward, willful note, so characteristic, yet so little under- 
stood, is frequently found. 

“At home, because I don’t have to.” 

Many were the signs of the rapid, brilliant type, the nervous 
painstaking sort, but few were the evidences of poise and strong 
control. Here is an answer which stood out as distinctive: 

“When I wish to study it doesn’t matter at all where I am.” 

And another: 

“No difference, when I wish to study at home, I study, when I 
wish to study at school, I study.” 

In strong contrast to these infrequent examples of superb com- 
placeney and Napoleon like will stands the pathetic confession : 

“T can’t study neither place.” 

The contradictions and contrasts found throughout were most 
baffling and yet most suggestive. They can be explained only by . 
study in types of temperament. Many, many times, the reasons 
given for home preference were identical with those which favored 
school study. 

“At school, because it is more quiet.” 

“At home, because there is more quietness.” 

“Everybody else studying around, it invites me.” 

“Others studying around bothers me.” 

“Not so much diversion at school as there is at home.” 

“So much diversion at school as to cause your mind to wander.” 

“At home I can’t do anything else.” 

“At school, nothing else to do.” 

“T can do more in 20 minutes at home than in 40 minutes at 
school.” 

“T gain more knowledge in a classroom in 15 minutes than 
studying at home in an hour.” 
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“T feel more like studying at home because I know I don’t have 
to.” 

“At home, because I have to.” 

“At school, I trifle too much.” 

“T can’t get down to business at home.” 

The little one line confidences were full of charming, convincing 
naivete revealing as they did the two-fold character of the adoles- 
cent, the gay, rollicking pleasure lover and at the same time the 
nervous, eager, solitude seeker, closely guarding the distinctive 
character of his mentality. The hum, stir and buzz of life and 
activity keep from study. If the school the pupils wish to play the 
role of “spectator,” auditor, or reciting actor, but not thinker. “At 
home for real study,” they express their thought. School they 
choose for the active presentation of their finished effort, but home 
is for their creative and reflective energy. 

Summing up, these features are outstanding: 

The imperative tone in the demand for solitude; the quivering 
nerves of adolescence; the verdict against the large study halls; 
the very real struggle to study and the earnestness of the pupil’s at- 
tempt to analyze his own difficulties; the almost entire omission 
of any desire for directed study; and the large number of homes 
where no attempt is made to assist pupils by appropriate environ- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most amazing of all was the world of temperamen- 
tal contrasts revealed by the degree of fastidiousness, the diversity 
and extreme individuality, as evidenced by the astonishing contra- 
dictions. From the strong showing made of the influence of tem- 
perament upon study habits and the interaction of temperament 
and environment, it would seem as if individual tendencies make 
differentiated groupings necessary not only in recitation methods, 
but also in considerations of study plans. Education is just be- 
ginning to stress the differentiated group in the contact of recita- 
tion, but perhaps there is not yet full realization of the force of in- 
dividuality in study life. 




















The Philistines among the Teachers of English 
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2 OT long ago “The English Journal” contained an in 


teresting and refreshing article on ‘The Philistines 
and the Teachers of English.” ‘The writer thereof 
tries to define in a simple manner what he means by 
a “Philistine,” and then he tells us how the 
Philistine—the practical, business, outside, matter- 
of-fact world is everlastingly criticising and de- 
nouncing the work done in the public schools, 
especially that done in English in the high schools. He states his 
case clearly and frankly, and seemingly he has just cause for com- 
plaint and for hurling back some of the petty fault-finding of those 
who continually criticise high school English and thereby hamper 
its progress. 

To the careful observer, however, it might seem that the Philis- 
tine, who is evidently not among the “chosen people,” is likely to 
score a few points, and that he, too, may have just cause for fault- 
finding and for feeling dissatisfied, nay, even sometimes disgusted 
with the sort of work done in high school English. And _ so 
the Philistines and the teachers of English have their disputes and 
misunderstandings. But what of the Philistines who are found 
among the teachers of English? One might be inclined to think 
that this “alien enemy” within the bounds of the department of 
English often helps to create a condition of things that is in the 
main impracticable and unscholarly, and one that is inclined to 
bring anything but good repute to the much discussed and much 
abused subject of English. 

A Philistine is a person who has no criterion, no standard, no 
norm, in accordance with which he utters his opinions or does his 
work. Let it be granted that of all the subjects in a high school 
curriculum English is the most indefinite. It is so apt to lack in 
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outline, in proportion, and practicability, and the actual work done 
in it is often equally as incoherent and indefinite, it is so little re- 
lated to anything. And the “Philistine” teacher with but a vague, 
hazy idea of where he is going and without a norm or standard of 
judgment or measurement, doing much work hit or miss is not 
likely to lessen very much the amount of adverse criticism heaped 
upon this subject of ever increasing importance. 

We all make mistakes, we all have our short-comings; we are 
all human, and therefore not infallible. But teachers must not 
make any mistakes, and least of all the teacher of English; he 
cannot afford to be guilty of making an error. He must needs be 
above criticism, both in his own use of the language and in teach- 
ing it and its allied subjects. “It must needs be that offence cometh 
into this world,” but woe to the teacher of English if it cometh 
through him! 

It so happens that the writer has taught languages—English, 
Latin, and German, in several accredited high schools for almost 
a score of years; so what is recorded here is the result of direct 
observation and experience. One can of course go through this 
world and see only what one cares to see and hear only what one 
cares to hear. But often one is constrained to see things which 
one would rather not see and hear things one would rather not hear. 
i We just happen to know of a teacher who aspires to high things in 

English and who has obtained his credentials as a teacher thereof 
from an accredited university; so far he has “suspicioned”(!) 
those who have not obtained their credentials from the same insti- 
tution. Not so long ago we walked into the room of the head of an 
English department; he was at that time teaching “Ivanhoe” and 
was talking of Cedric (Sedric!) and of the “postern” (postern!) 
gate. No less singular is the case of a teacher who justly prides 
himself on his M. A., which he obtained through his study of Eng- 
lish at another accredited institution; and yet his information on 
the figures of speech is of sugh a nature that he contends that the 
expression ‘“‘Lafayette like Washington fought for American in- 
dependence” is a perfect simile! But it is not necessary to mul- 
tiply these painful recollections. 
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We are often method-mad in our teaching; or, what is more 
likely, we are too often without method, without plan, and expect 
some divine efflatus to help us out in a care-free and unprepared 
moment. ‘To say that there is method in our madness may be aside 
of the mark. We know of a boy who in his tenth year came home 
from the Grammar School with the first ten lines of Emerson’s 
“Snow-Storm ;” he was to commit these several lines to memory 
and to have them correctly punctuated by the next morning. In 
all fairness, what business does a pupil in Grammar School have 
with the punctuation of Emerson’s “Snow-Storm”? Surely there 
was no method in this teacher’s work and yet she was “mad” in 
not knowing what to do next, and so she made indiscriminate and 
indefinite assignments and resorted to paper work—the marks of 
an unprepared teacher. When we are not prepared to go before a 
class, we assign paper work. 

The pupils in a Freshman class in high school were given “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” to read and then required to 
write an essay on it. Really, what place does this particular book 
have in a Freshman class, or in any high school class for that mat- 
ter? The teacher next gave this class a translation of the 
“Odysse”, a book of 484 pages. They were again told to read the 
book and to write an essay on the whole of it. In the first term of 
the second year their teacher gave them “Ivanhoe” to read and 
write an essay on the whole book! But still this was not enough, 
and so “Silas Marner” was treated in exactly the same way. These 
books were all read outside of class and the essays were all written 
outside of class. The work done in class in the meanwhile was of 
an absolutely negligible quantity and quality. These pupils were 
never told one word about the great personalities back of these 
masterpieces, nor of these masterpieces themselves. Not a word 
was said to them by way of suggestion, analysis, outline, or ap- 
preciation, nor had they been taught anything concerning the 
principles of composition. The only writing they did these few 
years that was of any consequence was the writing of these four 
or five incoherent, wearisome, long-tailed essays, whose chief merit 
may have been their length—the least desirable quality. They 
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never saw their work again, they never found out what was right 
and what was wrong, and if wrong, why it was wrong. ‘The only 
satisfaction they ever had was to have the teacher stand before the 
class and read the marks!—a matter of the least consequence. It 
is not known that these pupils acquired a desire to read any more 
of the works of these authors, or that composition work was any- 
thing but a bore to them and a task to be shunned. 

One would wish to contend that it is not necessary to do gradu- 
ate work at some accredited insitution to do the sort of teaching 
just described ; it is not necessary for a teacher to write a title after 
his name in order to say to a class “read this book and write an es- 
say on it,”’ then throw the written work in the wastebasket and 
stand before the class and read the marks. Anybody can do that, 
even the man who sweeps the street in front of the schoolhouse can 
do as well as that. This is not teaching English, it is not teaching 
anything for that matter; nor does such a method of procedure 
lessen the pile of adverse criticism the Philistine beyond the pale 
has for high school English. 

Only writers like Arnold, Lowell, ete., are competent to write 
on such comprehensive themes as the “Odysse”, “Ivanhoe” and 
“Silas Marner.” Teachers and their pupils would fare better if 
they were satisfied with less ambitious themes. If the work is to 
be satisfactory “the pupil must be led on to draw from his inner 
consciousness ideas of which he may be only dimly aware; only 
in this way will he find that the richest and choicest material for 
composition work is his own experience.” When all is said and 
done, the real joy of work is original construction, original compo- 
sition, it makes no difference what you are doing. 

For most pupils these far-flung topics begin nowhere and end 
nowhere. Any number of minor topics for themes more readily 
within the comprehension of the pupils can be found in any one 
of the books mentioned and in many others. ‘Ulysses’ Adventure 
With the Pigs,” “The Burning of the Castle,” “Godfrey’s Great 
Mistake,” “Moses and the Green Spectacles.” To get still more 
tangible results and more effective “live” work let the pupils 





realize that they have personal experiences equally as interesting 
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as those narrated by the great masters, even though they cannot 
narrate these experiences with the same dexterity as the masters 
do. The burning of the castle in “Ivanhoe” will recall some great 
fire; Dunstan’s groping about in the darkness and fog around 
Silar Marner’s cottage will suggest a similar experience to many a 
pupil. We believe every novel and every poem (4%) of Scott’s has 
a dog in it, and what pupil does not have something to say about 
a dog? Others again will recall some personal experiences in some 
kind of a mob or crowd when they read the mob scenes in “Julius 
Ceasar.” With the coming of the “movies” and the many theatri- 
cal attractions and the popularity of camping in the country even 
the tedious “L’ Allegro” and “I] Penseroso” will bring back to the 
memory of many a one similar visits to the “show” and scenes of 
merry-making. If such a use of literature is made the foundation 
for composition work it will be found that literature will be sane, 
practical and most exceedingly helpful. Such composition work 
will aid in the appreciation of literature because it will show that 
it has a direct relation to life, “‘for the fullest appreciation of it is 
dependent upon the experience of the reader.” 

It is not meant that there should be any formal composition, 
long compositions are valuable to teach a pupil how to collect and 
organize material, to arrange it in a logical sequence and to attain 
to some kind of form and unity. But such themes need to be 
“carefully planned by the writer and rigidly criticised by the 
teacher.” 

It might not be a bad idea if some of the teachers who are apt 
to assign topics that are beyond the pupil’s ability were themselves 
to write on such topics; they would possibly realize the serious- 
ness of their errors and the difficulty of the task imposed. How 
can a teacher teach composition if he himself cannot write ac- 
ceptably on the tasks he assigns to his puipls? Furthermore, one 
is inclined to believe that may teachers, especially of English, are 
plainly lacking in productive scholarship. 

Probably the returning of work only partly corrected or care- 
lessly corrected is as unpedagogical and as careless as not to return 
work at all. We wish to insert here a few lines, word for word, 
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from some work that was returned to the pupil and supposedly 
corrected: ‘“‘Resitation work was not being carried on to any great 
extent untill last Tuesday when the teacher called on a few boys 
for an account of Thorogh (Thoreau?). Each boy failed and he 
soon gave the resitation up. We have begun to take the New Eng- 
land poets but have not progressing to any extent. The Trans- 
seendial movement has discussed and Poets on slavery the greatest 
of whom was Harriett Beacher Stowe. She was New England 
girl who with her father moved to a border state of slavery, wrote 
Unkle Toms Cabin, ete’ This paper was given a passing mark 
with a good margin. Why such work should be accepted at all is 
passing strange. And the teacher who taught and corrected this 
sort of work, with a title after his name, himself wrote the follow- 
the occasion for it is of course obvious; copies of it 





ing letter, 
were handed to other teachers to be sent to their respective rep- 
resentatives in Congress: 

“Dear Sir:—I write to implore you in the name of all think- 
ing Americans to do your utmost to insure the concerted action of 
Congress on behalf of the Defense of this country. 

[ have thought much and read exhaustively. Surely all who do 
so must see the terrible—not to say pitiable—condition our utter 
defenselessness puts us in. No one worthy the name of American, 
with all that used to mean, can endure patiently being the joke of 
all Europe. 

You surely have read all the facts which show the United States 
as the rich and conspicious and disliked weakling of the wrold. I 
need not waste your time and mine enumerating them. It must 
sadden you as it does me. But will vou, as one who ean alter that, 
allow us to remain that contemptible thing? will vou not do your 
utmost to see that Congress does what the President only talks 
about ? 

Of what are those people thinking who ery “Who wants to at- 
tack America ?” We are being warned against right now. Who can 
ignore it? Do you for one moment think of the twenty accidents 
to American property this vear—one destroying a whole town— 
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accidents ? and do you imagine that any country would have dared 
—and continued to dare—so contemptiously to treat a Defended— 
properly defended—country ? 

There are no arguments against safeguarding what is valuable; 
I wonder if those unreading, unthinking men who prefer spending 
the nation’s money on roads and public buildings, leave their 
money, their homes, where thieves can easily appropriate them ? 
If the country needs no more protection than the handful of Pre- 
paredness we now boast, take locks off doors, have paper banks ? we 
are reasoning creatures, let’s be logical ! 

When I do my little best to show the truth to some who will not 
see, the popular protest is “I don’t believe in war!” Neither do I. 
It is senseless and brutal and ineffectual. Neither do I believe in 
sickness, in robbery, in murder. Am I safe from them by not be- 
lieving in them? am I inviting disaster by protecting myself 
against it? It seems the most puerile and futile of beliefs to rest a 
whole nation on. I am hoping you are more wide awake than such 
as these. 

I beg of you, Sir, to put aside all thoughts of gain to a mere city 
or community at this time; think only of the country, to say 
nothing of the good old Constitution. 

I should be bowed down with grief if we faced war; I should 
be infinitely more despairing to be openly warred upon and in no 
way prepared for it as now. 





We look to you gentlemen whom we choose to represent us to 
take care of us. 

We are murders as well as Germany when we send brave men to 
sea in a submarine that falls to pieces. We are to blame for many 
deaths caused by our carelessness these last years. How long shall 
these facts disgrace us? We are too easy-going, too confiding in 
the ubiquitous stranger forever with us, those strangers who are 
not at all so confiding. Are we never to learn our lesson from the 
thousands of spies Europes thrusts upon us? Are we forever to 
think only of making money? while other wiser countries learn 
every tiniest secret they care to learn ? 
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Should we not place confidence in our Naval and Military ex- 

perts? Will you not vote for plans that they have proposed ¢ 
Yours Very Truly” 

Comment is not necessary. 

Just as a man may be judged by the company he keeps and the 
language he uses, so may a_ teacher often be judged by the ques- 
tions he asks. 

On walking into a schoolroom we found the following questions 
on the board: ‘Tell what you know about Emerson, about New 
England Colonial poetry, the Bay State Psalm Book, Brook Farm, 
and Transcendentialism. What is Pig Philosophy ? What was the 
real conflict between Calvinism and Lutheranism? These ques- 
tions were given to a first year high school class. By the way, what 
is Transcentalism? Who will define it for the sake of a freshman % 
Did those who tried to practice it know what it is? What does a 
first year high school pupil know about it? Is there any reason 
why he should know much about it? The pigs may settle their own 
“philosophy”. 

Equally aimless and indefinite are drag-net questions like the 
following; “Discuss in detail the content of ‘Ivanhoe’ ”’, “Idylls 
of the King”, “Paradise Lost”, ete. In addition to telling the con- 
tent briefly, give some criticism of the work. On a similar occasion 
pupils were asked to discuss Longfellow’s poetry, to write on the 
work of Hawthorne and Poe, and on the work of Holmes. Not un- 
likely any second year high school pupil who has learned to spell 
Longfellow’s name and has probably read Longfellow’s “Excel- 
sior” will be able to make a few pointless, incoherent statements 
concerning Longfellow’s poetry. The same sort of result can be 
obtained from the other questions. And the propounder of these 
questions is the head of an English department. 

It is well and proper that pupils know something of the figures 
of speech. But why a freshman class in high school should be re- 
quired to study twenty-two of them simply in a formal, abstract 
manner and in examination be asked to name them with examples 
of Litotes, Pleonasm, Vision, and Epigram is somewhat beyond the 
comprehension of the uninitiated. It might be well if most of the 
twenty-two figures of speech were consigned to the limbo of Quac- 
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kenbosh’s old rhetoric as far as high school freshmen are concerned. 

It is not necessary and not pleasant, either, to increase the num- 
ber of incidents, however great the opportunity, nor to comment 
freely on what has been stated. “It does not require the general 
complaint of business and professional men, and of other men in- 
terested deeply in our schools, to convince the teacher that in this, 
the most important part of the school work, the instruction has 
been the least efficient and the results the least satisfactory. It is 
patent, even to those possessing no intimate knowledge of our 
schools, that pupils leave our high schools unable to speak or write 
clearly on the simplest subjects; and what is even worse, are woe- 
fully deficient in spelling, punctuation, and grammar.” These are 
trite statements heard time and again; but seemingly there must 
be some truth to them. How much proficiency the pupil may have 
acquired by the various innane methods already described will be 
left to some one else to judge. 

The facts stated are from actual observation and experience ; 
but fortunately they do not indicate the nature of the average work 
done in high school English. They may be only sporadic, excep- 
tional cases, but there are too many of them. They seem to point 
out what is too painfully evident, that much of the work done in 
English is shiftless and aimless. There is a lot of good, sane, prac- 
tical work done by a company of hard-working, conscientious 
teachers who take their work seriously; and on the other hand 
there is a lot of futile, useless work done by teachers who do not 
take their work seriously, whose indifference, indolence, and proba- 
ble lack of qualifications causes them to make a swivel-chair per- 
formance of English teaching. If the teacher does not take him- 
self and his work seriously why should the pupil? The teaching 
of English, especially of composition, is hard work as much so as 
any work in the curriculum. 

These things ought not to be, must not be, if high school English 
is to hold its rightful, respectful place, if it is to meet the require- 
ments of life outside of school, and be looked upon as sane, helpful, 
practical. It behooves every teacher of English to see to it that the 
public no longer condemns high school English and takes it so of- 
ten for a joke. Probably the “Philistine” within the Department 
is largely responsible for the many “Philistines” beyond the pale. 
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mos ©) one can appreciate better than the business 
executive how thoroughly essential is the proper 

N training of the young boy or girl in their pre- 

paration for a business career. There are many 

vemmncmug small details which are so necessary in the make- 

up of the prospective business man or woman 

i which only appear as such small and insignificant 

details, but which are really the things which 
decide the value of the man or woman to the executive. 

In other words, certain admonishments of the instructors, al- 
though strictly to the point, may seem unimportant because, com- 
ing from the instructor, they may give the impression of being en- 
tirely theoretical and, therefore, purely superficial. 

The purpose of this paper, therefore, is to give the essential re- 
quirements of a boy or girl when completing the commercial course 
and entering a business career. Please think of these requirements 
as being thoroughly practical, coming as they do from one who 
has never learned the teaching methods, but who has acquired from 
ten years’ business experience a very definite idea of what con- 
stitutes a successful and valuable stenographer and secretary. To 
become valuable is to be successful in business. 

Remember that the prime requisite of a stenographer is to re- 
lieve the executive of attention to details and to permit him to de- 
vote all his energies to the larger and more weighty matters of busi- 
ness. Any lack of ability on the part of the stenographer to do this 
at all times is an evidence of failure in his or her most important 
mission. 

Let us see what the stenographer must be able to do. 
The main business of the stenographer is to take dictation and 
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to transcribe it in the form of letters or notes. As the stenographer 
becomes dependable he or she is given many other tasks than this, 
which are equally important. But first is the use of shorthand and 
typewriting. 

When dictating, the mind of the executive is intent upon the 
matter of business to be transacted, and the less he has to remind 
him that he is talking for dictation instead of actually addressing 
the person, the better and more forceful will be his transaction of 
the business. 

In other words, the stenographer must take her notes quietly and 
never speak unless spoken to, except on special occasion. This may 
seem to be silly, but it is the first thing the stenographer should 
learn. 

Now, in order to get the notes and properly transcribe them, 
she must be able to do several things well. 

She must have a fair knowledge of the parlance peculiar to this 
particular business. This knowledge can come only with experience. 
To properly transcribe then, she must first know what her dictator 
is talking about; or at the least she must be able to know how to 
spell and use properly the special or technical words which are 
used. 

A very fair knowledge of spelling is most essential, naturally. 
When in doubt, the stenographer must look up the word, and never 
guess. Incorrect spelling is inexcusable in a business letter. Be- 
fore submitting a letter for signature, the stenographer should al- 
ways read the letter over to make sure that everything is correct. 

An executive who signs his own letters usually does so at the end 
of the day and under conditions which do not permit him to give 
the reading of the letters his most careful attention. For that rea- 
son, he will usually depend upon his stenographer having written 
each letter as he dictated it, and without error. When letters are 
signed by the stenographer, “in the absence of the writer,” of 
course, especial care should be taken to make sure that everything 
is all right. 

Stenograhpers with experience are permitted to have a certain 
license in the transposition of the letters. It is often strangely true 
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that a man will speak language grammatically incorrect, even when 
he knows better. Under certain strains, or in case of extreme con- 
centration, this is apt to happen. In such a case, the stenographer 
is free to make the change in grammar as long as she is careful not 
to change the sense. 

Neat work is important. Remember always that the letter rep- 
resents the company from which it comes. High grade paper is 
used, and the printing of the letterhead is of a design and neatness 
that best expresses the standard of the concern in the trade. It fol- 
lows that the typing of the letter should be of a quality to match. 

The touch should be even, and heavy enough to be easily read. 
Any changes in spelling should be carefully erased. If the paper 
is at all smudged by erasure, the letter should be rewritten. Every 
concern has a settled rule for the writing of salutation and the 
close, and this form should be followed always. The stenographer 
should learn the correct form as soon as she enters an office, and 
never deviate therefrom. 

Very often when stenographers become experienced they will 
be entrusted with the answering of certain short or routine letters 
in their own words. This makes the work more interesting and 
gives the girl a chance to make use of the business language which 
she has absorbed from hearing her employer dictate. 

In many departments it has been found that there are countless 
cases where letters may be answered in practically the same words. 
To relieve the employer of constant repetition, the “form letter” 
has been devised. In some departments, where much routine cor- 
respondence is carried on, there may be as many as thirty or forty 
different kinds of form letters, each so worded as to answer a par- 
ticular case, which is known to occur often. 

As these letters are usually numbered or given special names, 
there creeps in a natural chance for error in using the wrong form. 
Right here let me say that a stenographer must use her judgment 
at all times. One of the chief causes for dissatisfaction on the part 
of the employer is the fact that even a girl with long experience 
will do a thing mechanically, and with her mind on her own af- 
fairs. In all office work there is a chance for error, and it is only 
those who are really thoughtful who are truly valuable. 
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The addressing of the envelope, which seems to many to be a 
very simple job, may waste all of the effort and the expense of a 
half hour’s work, if it is the cause of non-delivery of the letter. 
When work is given to a stenographer, she should do it at once. 
If there is plenty of time, let the spare time be used after the work 
is done. One never can tell when a rush of work will come in, or 
when the employer may be suddenly called away and want to sign 
or take with him some of the typewritten matter she may have to 
do. 

To keep the desk clean and neat and work in order is a more im- 
portant task than is at first apparent. The typewriter should be 
thoroughly cleaned and oiled the first thing every morning. All 
supplies that are likely to be used during the day should be in their 
respective places in the desk. There should be a certain place for 
‘very article and every kind of form. This is necessary in order 
to be able to put your hand on it, without delay. All drawers should 
be cleaned out at frequent intervals and all unused or soiled ma- 
terial removed. 

The large number of various forms which are used in the 
modern office make it confusing to the beginner. The need for or- 
der is more apparent with experience. 

My idea of a stenographer is one in whom you can place com- 
plete confidence—one to whom you can dictate or give instructions 
and never think of the matter again, so confident are you that your 
instructions will be carried out to the letter and with the best pos- 
sible dispatch. She is also a girl who is regular in attendance as 
well as punctual—whose disposition is even, and not easily ruffled. 
She should remember that employers are sometimes a little cranky, 
from causes which, though justified, may not be apparent or have 
anything to do with the stenographer. She should never take any 
unpleasant occurrence to herself personally, but just keep calm and 
give it no further thought. 

A girl who fulfills these requirements is bound to be a success 
and need never worry but that her compensation will be commen- 
surate with the value of her service. 


— 





Revitalizing the Rural School Curriculum 


Lawrence A, AveRILL, Pu. D., Stare Normat Scuoon, 
Worcester, Mass. 
(Continued from February Education.) 


Pwnmommnms EOGRAPHY. Says President Sutherland, of the 
Platteville (Wisconsin) Normal School :— 

|& Perhaps no subject in the elementary curriculum 

has been subject to greater looseness of treatment 

than has geography. It seems to have been a sort of 

mf “timer” which has served as pointless “busy 

a for children and a semi-rest period for the 

mone +. cher, The results have been commensurate with 

the meager interest and the passive and vacillating attention of the 

old dogmatie method of study. The situation demands new 

methods, new aims, new activities—a renaissance frequently re- 

ferred to as the “new geography” though the term is yet little more 

than a byword and a hissing. 

The experience of every student of education is the same in this 
connection. The half-hearted, aimless geography teaching in the 
elementary schools has indeed long been “a by-word and a hissing” 
among investigators, and if this has been true of geography teach- 
ing in general it certainly has been doubly true of geography teach- 
ing in the rural schools in particular. A recent inspection made 
by the author not only confirms this view, but also throws a very 
interesting sidelight upon the status of geography at the present 
time in our smaller New England schools. A review of some half 
dozen elementary texts in common use in the country schools dis- 
closes several interesting facts. In the first place, all ideals of 
pedagogy are set aside by the very arrangement of the subject mat- 
ter. 

The opening chapter deals perhaps with such illuminating and 
tangible subjects as the size, shape, movements, ete., of the earth, 
the names and relative position of the planets and various other of 
the heavenly bodies—each paragraph profusely illustrated with 
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spheres, nebular rings and starry firmaments. Next are arranged 
in order chapters upon the several continents, with their rivers, 
mountains, plains and political divisions. At the very end of the 
book, occupying perhaps a score of pages, are six brief chapters, 
each devoted to a very general and superficial discussion of one of 
the New England states. This recognition of the Section war- 
rants the text being known as a special New England edition! No 
better commentary upon our cart-before-the-horse pedagogy could 
be asked for than this. For a teacher to follow this order of pre- 
sentation of the material of geography—and very few teachers are 
able to rise above textbooks—means the complete reversal of all 
known pedagogic formulae. It is an axiom, as well established in 
pedagogy as is any in geography, that real education proceeds 
from the known, the near, the self, to the unknown, the remote, 
mankind in general. The maximum functional value of geogra- 
phy lies in a survey of the pupil’s own environment. Not the 
heavens, nor the planets, nor yet the continents belong first, but the 
pupil’s own immediate home. It is here that he can most easily 
learn values, discern relationships and the workings of cause and 
effect. After he has developed this faculty at home he is ready to 
test it in fields which are analogous but more remote. 

To quote again President Sutherland: 

Lessons in geography must relate to the environment of particu- 
lar classes of pupils in particular environments. As already as- 
serted, this is not because, fundamentally, the aims are variable, 
but rather because local environment should form the introductory 
and later the unifying element in the study of general. science, of 
which geography is the principal representative in the elementary 
schools. 

In the rural schools, especially, geography should often be the 
outgrowth of community industries, and, if presented ideally, the 
generalizations will later function in community life. In rural 
schools, the study of topography, drainage, rainfall, temperature, 
soils, and, until agriculture is better established, even the study of 
cultivation and farm crops are the first value. If a locality repre- 
sents any typical industry, certainly such industry should be stud- 
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ied in its completeness, and should eventually became the organiz- 
ing thread by which many geographical considerations can be held 
together. A careful and comprehensive study of almost any care- 
fully selected problem will involve not only a large amount of vital 
geographical material, but, if treated with wisdom and from the 
human point of view, will have a true social bearing. The dif- 
ferences in conditions under which the teachers of geography in 
these schools are forced to work, together with the lack of geogra- 
phical apparatus, make their problem of teaching geography more 
difficult than it is in the graded school, in which the teacher has but 
a single grade under her instruction. Then, too, the teacher in the 
village school, having under management three or four grades of 
pupils, finds it especially difficult to take the geography class on ex- 
cursions. The same difficulty obtains in a large rural school. Often- 
times these schools are poorly equipped with maps, charts, globes, 
and illustrative material, hence the teacher works at the maximum 
disadvantage. Every geographical help should be furnished to 
teachers in these schools if excellent results are to be obtained. The 
writer, however, is convinced that a well-written geography man- 
ual outlining the lessons for the upper grades with precision and 
accuracy, is the only way that geographical instruction can really 
be transformed from the dull, shiftless grind, now so common, into 
a genuinely viatlized school exercise. So long as the old fashioned, 
dogmatic or empirical method of teaching geography continues, 
just so long will there be dissatisfaction concerning results. Long 
enough has this method obtained, and the time has come when en- 
tirely new methods must enter the schools. Particularly helpful 
and especially necessary is the problematical or heuristic method 
of teaching in graded or village schools, if we would secure genu- 
inely educative results through the teaching of geography. 
Professor Carl Holliday, of the University of Montana, writ- 
ing recently upon this subject in the Review of Reviews, outlines 
something of the method and general viewpoint of geography teach- 
ing in the rural schools of the West, which ought certainly to be 
very suggestive to us in New England whom similar problems con- 
front and for the solution of which there are similar possibilities. 
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Efforts to make education vital to community welfare have led 
to another important step—the establishment of school chambers 
of commerce. It would surprise many a business man to see with 
what accuracy, confidence and precision the boys and girls in these 
assemblies discuss local industrial possiblilities, plan marketing 
and examine transportation and commercial problems. If all town 
commercial clubs really went to the work of buildng up their com- 
munity industries with similar scientific knowledge and intelli- 
gent foresight, America would soon double its productive efficiency. 
And it should be noted further, that all such endeavors have a sub- 
tle beneficent effect upon both student and teacher as well as the 
community. They make the boy think that he is doing things de- 
finite, fill him with praiseworthy zeal to serve his community, 
make the community look to the school for information, make life 
more varied and therefore far more endurable for the rural 
teacher, broaden the pedagogue’s interest, and remove the common 
danger to the American country teacher—that of “rusting out”. 

Professor Holliday then gives us the interesting results of a 
school survey of Sauk County, Wisconsin, resources :— 

First, the facts of local and home geography are noted. The 
near-at-home facts of civics, history, agriculture and farm arithme- 
tic are collected and studied. School district maps are drawn 
showing the location of roads, streams, schools, homes, halls, 
churches, creameries, cheese factories, grist mills, timber areas, al- 
falfa fields, silos, purebred herds of cattle, orchards, untilled 
lands, rented farms, running water in farm kitchens, bathrooms, 
pianos, automobiles, lighting systems, paved roads, and farmers’ 
clubs and other organizations. The survey for the year 1913-14 
showed 24 creameries, 29 cheese factories, 40 Babcock milk testers 
in schools, 530 silos, 850 acres of alfalfa on 325 farms, 391 rented 
farms, 92 herds of pure-bred cattle, 404 automobiles, owned by 
farmers, 32 rural social organizations, 68 electric-lighted and 78 
gas-lighted farm houses, 227 bathrooms, 270 kitchens supplied 
with running water, and 635 farm homes with pianos. Does any 
chamber of commerce in America know as much about its sur- 
rounding territory ¢ 

Here is a real catalogue of resources of which the young investi- 
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gators may well be proud. In our New England rural communi- 
ties, naturally, there are many resources which are not found in 
the list of those of the Wisconsin County. In certain sections, ex- 
cellent opportunity offers for the study of industries regionally lo- 
cated. Undeveloped water power resources are to be found in hun- 
dreds of small New England villages and neighborhoods which, if 
bridled, might furnish electric power for all the farms in the re- 
gion. Just as an illustration of the practical possibilities of a 
water fall or a constructed dam in a small town, the writer likes of- 
ten to cite the enterprise of a village in North Carolina, called 
Boone, illustrating the simple means of manufacturing electricity 
with no expense beyond the initial cost of installing and a very 
inconsiderate depreciation. The motive power for the dynamo is 
furnished by a small fall of water; the machinery is so arranged 
that it works incessantly, without any human oversight beyond a 
few moments spent daily in oiling and greasing the moving parts. 
The operator is employed in a mill a short distance away. Any ac- 
cidental checking of the established speed of the generator causes a 
loud gong to ring, and the operator is summoned thus automati- 
cally. The voltage supply is sufficient to light the town, the normal 
school and a training school. This case is interesting, for there 
are scores of small towns in New England which might easily pro- 
vide similarly for the illumination of their homes, schools and 
streets. A rural geography class which could work out the neces- 
sary details for such an installation in a country village would be 
netting far greater returns upon its efforts than would be derived 
from twice the amount of time and energy spent upon the plane- 
tary relationships or the geographical features of Indo-China. 
Then too, relief and outline maps of the neighborhood surround- 
ing the school, a survey of the near-by railroads and waterways, 
and a critical examination of their rates for transporting farm pro- 
ducts, surveying the wasted resources, such, for example, as tim- 
ber land from which the omnipresent, “portable mills” have 
stripped the good timber, at the same time ruining all the rest— 
these and many other are legitimate fields of effort for the country 
school classes in geography. If, through well selected text-books 
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chapter concerned itself with certain causes of desultory fighting 
in the colonial days, the injustice of the white man, traits of Indian 
: life, and certain of the implements of warfare. In the text were 
illustrations of a colonist in armor, a matchlock and a flintlock gun, 
and a block house. It was, all in all, one of the most interesting 
chapters in history, and one which could have been made to mean 
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and careful leading, the aims of geography teaching tend to thus 
familiarize the pupils with the economic and physical and indus- 
trial features about their own homes, they will be better prepared 
to supplement the work by a study of the geography of other states 
and other countries. They will be better able to appreciate the 
centralization of industry, the development of the great 
ocean water ways, the influence of geographical features 
upon history, as for example in the case of Switzerland, of Eng- 
land, of Italy, of the United States, and, such other significant 
facts of the “new geography” as are necessary to understand if one 
is to interpret what the older geography has failed very largely to 
do. 

Teachers’ aids in the teaching of this subject are almost as im- 
portant as in the newer viewpoint. The author has written else- 
where of the importance of the motion picture in the pedagogy of 
geography and of other subjects in the curriculum as well. Then, 
too, the modern geographical readers are almost indispensible for 
successful and interesting work in the subject of geography, sup- 
plementing, as they do, the material contained in the text in a very 
entertaining and compelling way. There are several sets of these 
readers available at very modest cost. 

In addition to the aids already mentioned, many manufacturing 
and industrial concerns are glad to supply teachers with various 
sorts of raw material in different stages of its manufacture, all of 
which contribute much to the success of the course. My colleague, 
Professor J. W. Hubbard, has recently published an exhaustive 
list of these which are available for geography teachers for the 
asking. 

Next, the rural school ought to be well supplied with both small 
and large globes, atlases, charts, maps, stereoscopic views. A few 
dozen carefully chosen Perry or Brown pictures; photographs of 
local New England scenes, such as the lakes and mountains and 
shores of which the Section is famous; local railway maps and 
time-tables (which may be obtained gratis from Railroad offices 
and ticket agencies everywhere) these are a few of the other many 
inexpensive and easily procurable helps to the teacher of geogra- 
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phy. The sand table, too, has been a long neglected factor in 
teaching, besides geography, such subjects as history and manual 
training; it has, indeed, been the experience of the author that 
only a negligible percentage of country schools is supplied with this 
very efficient and modest piece of apparatus. The boys in any 
school room might easily construct one in a few hours and provide 
it with the necessary sand or other material. Once made available, 
there is no end to the possibility of the sand table in the school 
room, 

It is quite needless to add, in conclusion, that the teacher must 
be always on the lookout for relationships and parallels in all her 
teaching of this subject. After all, geography is so intricately in- 
terwoven with agriculture, nature study, history, sanitation and 
hygiene, arithmetic and sociology, that it cannot be isolated in its 
treatment without all around loss. The wise teacher will always 
see to it that these relationships shall suggest themselves to the 
pupils in the appropriate places, thus broadening his vision and 
aiding in unifying his knowledge in general. 

HISTORY. About the same criticisms—destructive and con- 
structive—made of geography teaching in the rural schools are to 
be made with equal truth of the teaching of United States history. 
The classic text-book begins with a narration concerning the 
voyage of Columbus, continues with accounts of other visits by the 
Europeans and their subsequent several settlements, and then. 
traces step by step the progress of our colonial and national history. 
Vital primary work in history, on the contrary, ought to concern 
itself first of all with local history. New England is peculiarly 
rich in historic material, and there are enormous possibilities for 
real research into our ancient lore by the children in the local 
schools. 

The author recently visited in a country school in the heart of an 
earlier Indian settlement. As it chanced, the history class, which 
was made up of three boys and two girls of nine and ten years of 
age, was reciting upon the warfare between the Indian and the 
white man in the early Nineteenth Century. The study of the 
French and Indian Wars had just been completed, and a final 
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chapter concerned itself with certain causes of desultory fighting 
in the colonial days, the injustice of the white man, traits of Indian 
life, and certain of the implements of warfare. In the text were 
illustrations of a colonist in armor, a matchlock and a flintlock gun, 
and a block house. It was, all in all, one of the most interesting 
chapters in history, and one which could have been made to mean 
much more to these particular boys and girls than to most children. 
The teacher’s method was, however, the classic one of “reading 
ahead” and preparing her next question while the pupil was busy 
answering the present one. Once only was there deviation from 
this set procedure, it was when a small boy raised his hand to 
volunteer the information that his father had “one of them funny 
looking guns in his shed chamber.” 

‘Really?’ suggested the teacher; then, for my benefit, “You 
must be more careful of your English, Freddie.” 

Freddie, deeply hurt, turned away his head and gazed in help- 
less confusion at his bare feet. 

Thus did that teacher forever dampen the interest of at least 
one boy, and perhaps a whole class of pupils, in any local illustra- 
tive material. And yet, as I happened to know, within a radius of 
five miles of that schoolhouse were an old block house and the ruins 
of an old fort, with their greasy mounds and breastworks just as 
they were left a hundred years before! Besides this, there was 
scarce a home in the vicinity which did not possess old Indian re- 
lics which had been turned up by the plow. Six miles away was 
the famous shell deposit* well known in history. On a neighbor- 
ing hill top were the remains of an Indian burying ground. Oc- 
cupying a place next the family Bible in nearly every home was a 
450 page book—“The History of Ancient S—” the town in which 
the schoolhouse actually stood! And with all this wealth of ma- 
terial which every pupil would have been wild to explore had he 
been given the chance, the teacher yet clung helplessly to the anti- 
quated text-book and knew and cared nothing about the little 
world in which her pupils moved. 

What then should be the aims and means of history teaching in 


the country school? Almost every community offers something 
* On the banks of the Damiriscotta River, in Maine. 
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that can contribute to a better appreciation of the subject. There 
are excursions to be made to points of local interest; there are 
implements or weapons or utensils of historic value in the com- 
munity which might be easily secured for the school museum—and 
no country school should be without a small museum of local in- 
dustry, lore and craft; pictures or photographs of other interest- 
ing localities, buildings, landmarks, ete., may be obtained for mak- 
ing the study of other sections more interesting; the Perry and 
Brown pictures offer an excellent source for securing illustrative 
material for still more remote regions. Besides these, 
there are a great number of historical readers now available 
which afford the finest kind of supplementary reading 
matter. The sand table may be employed to fill a prominent 
place for arranging famous incidents of history, or different 
modes of living, or industry and commerce. A _ bulletin 
board may and should be set up on a section of the side 
wall, and interesting newspaper and magazine clippings displayed 
thereon from time to time with a view to getting the pupils inter- 
ested in the daily and weekly happenings—for history is not 
merely an account of the past, but it is equally a following of the 
present. To this end, at least one recitation period weekly might 
be profitably given over to a disenssion on the part of teacher and 
pupils of history in the making. The little weekly—Current 
Events—should: be a regular visitor in every elementary school 
room in the country, containing, as it does, the important happen- 
ings of the past week recounted in an interesting and readable man- 
ner. And last, but by no means least, history teaching should 
place more and more emphasis upon dramatization and pageantry. 
The imitative instinct is one of the strongest notes in the child’s 
soul, and it should find adequate and full expression. Famous 
scenes, incidents and periods in history offer the finest material for 
such expression. 


(To be Concluded in a Later Number of Education.) 





A Test of Citizenship 


Rosert Puiturps, Instructor 1n AMuERst COLLEGE. 
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OLLOWING is a list of questions that were sub- 
mitted without previous notification, to a part of 
the freshman class of Amherst College early in 
October, 1919. The students who were asked to 
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write upon them were the ninety young men who 
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had enrolled for the course in Social and Political 
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Institutions. These freshmen, it may be explained, 
were regarded as better than the ordinary in _ intelligence. 
Most of them had been graduated from high school during 
the preceding June, the rigidity of the college entrance require 
ments making it difficult for graduates of longer standing to gain 
admittance. Moreover, about one-fourth of them were survivors 
of a series of examinations that Amherst requires of certain of her 
candidates for admission. And perhaps it may not be too much 
to assume that public questions were at least of passing interest to 
them, otherwise they would not have selected this course in pre- 
ference to other possibilities among the languages and pure scien- 
ces. 
The statement of the examination was as follows: 


I 
Define: (a) spoils system; (b) public utilities; (¢) primary 
election; (d) referendum; (e) court injunction; (f) boycott; 


(g) lobby; (h) anarchist. 
II 


With what positions are these men identified: (a) Elbert H. 
Gary; (b) Samuel Gompers; (c) William Z. Foster; (d) Wil- 
liam R. Hearst; (e) A. Mitchell Palmer; (f) Eugene V. Debs; 
(g) Robert M. La Follette, and (h) Franklin K. Lane? 

III 
(a) Name three points of dissatisfaction with the constitution 


~ 
~ 


of the proposed League of Nations. (b) What is the purpose of 
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the Industrial Conference now convened at Washington? (c) Tell 
what you know about the Plumb Plan. (d) Distinguish between 
“pork-barrel” and “budget,” (e) Tell what you know about Tam- 
many. (f) What is the Non-Partisan League? (g) What isa 
soviet? (h) Distinguish between protective and revenue tariff. 

These questions are arranged in three natural groups. The 
first consists of a series of political terms, selected partly because 
they should be adequately treated by every high school course in 
the history and government of the United States, but more especi- 
ally because of their present day significance. The second group 
is a list of the names of men who for some time past have been 
prominent in national life. These names have daily been appear- 
ing in the headlines of the newspapers; in fact, public events 
could not clearly be discussed without referring to them. In the 
third group are gathered a representative number of those momen- 
tous topics which were then filling the columns of the press, and 
which appeared to have a tremendous bearing upon the future of 
our country. Altogether, here was a test of citizenship. To fail 
on it was a fair indication that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with our educational system. 

In grading the answers it was the policy of the instructor to 
stretch his liberality to the uttermost point of elasticity. If in 
spite of this the student failed, the cause against him, or against 
his previous training, would be clear. Accordingly, full faith and. 
credit were given for but fragments of the truth, and for the most 
vague approximations to the truth. For example, when the stu- 
dent wrote that Hearst was editor of a magazine he was marked 
100%, notwithstanding the fact that he appeared to know nothing 
of Hearst’s other affiliations. And when he wrote that an anar- 
chist is “one who wishes to overthrow the government” he was 
given 100%, although such a definition does not distinguish an 
anarchist from a dozen other types of revolutionary visionaries. It 
will be seen, therefore, that there could be no possibility that the 
marking was too close. Under ordinary circumstances, such 
liberality would have been inexcusable. 
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Following are the detailed results, the statement of the questions, 

for the sake of brevity, being omitted: 
Group I. (a) 54; (b) 48; (ce) 59; (d) 54; (e) 238; (f) 
7; (g) 26; (h) 59. 
Group II. (a) 43; (b) 80; (c) 01; (d) 69; (e) 42; (f) 
36; (g) 63; (h) 53. 

Group III. (a) 34; (b) 58; (c) 15; (d) 23; (e) 48; (f) 
10; (g) 00; (h) 64. : 

The rating was done on the basis of 100% for each question. In 
computing the average of the class for the whole examination, the 
questions of the first and third groups were weighted at five points 
each, those of the second group at two and one-half points each. 
The average for the whole class, then, was 42. These figures come 
far from telling the whole truth. One must see the answers to ap- 
preciate the utter bewilderment with which these young men 
struggled on being confronted with matters with which every 
American should be familiar. 

During the tabulation of these figures, it became evident that 
not all the states represented had fared alike. Ten representatives 
from Massachusetts attained an average of 32; thirteen from 
Connecticut, 34; twenty-two from New York, 53; eleven from 
Pennsylvania, 40; the rest of the students coming from scattered 
parts of the union. Computed by geographical sections, the high- 
est average was made by the students of the middle west, 59; the 
lowest by those from New England, 32. Is there something sig- 
nificant about the latter figures? Why are the New England stu- 
dents so meagerly informed upon subjects of the day ? 

By way of supplement to the foregoing, an additional investi- 
gation was made to determine what course of study these students 
had followed in their respective schools. It developed, in the first 
place, that three-fourths of them had had some form of “current 
events”, usually amounting to one period a week, and offered in 
connection with a regular subject, such as English. But the work, 
it seems, was of the old-fashioned, prosiac type, according to which 
the young people came to class armed with clippings, chosen at 
their own option, and very likely dealing with some curious fact, 
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new invention, or sensational crime. It is difficult to see wherein 
lies the value of such information in the training of the prospective 
citizen. The teacher, certainly, should never allow the pupils so 
wide a range of freedom, but should be responsible for both choice 
of topics and sources of selection. Not, as a rule, current events, 
but current topics, are the materials for developing intelligent citi- 
zenship. The current event is generally only of passing interest 
and importance, unless it develops into a current topic. In any 
case, it is the latter that commands attention, molds thought, and 
stimulates to action. 

Another striking revelation came with reference to preparation 
in American History and American Government. These subjects 
were represented on the high school schedules of less than one half 
of the students; which is to say that the majority of them were 
depending upon the practically forgotten courses of the grammar 
school, with their superficial skimming of surfaces, and systema- 
tic avoidance of the real problems of American life. In fact, they 
had never had a course in national government, the grammar 
school Civies being generally a treatment of state and local govern- 
ment. As for Economics, Problems in Democracy, and the other 
studies that may be turned to good account in adapting the student 
to his prospective duties as a citizen, they were so noticeably miss- 
ing that they may for present purposes be left out of consideration. 
Several of the students reported that they had been required to take 
two years of Ancient History but no American History. Shades 
of our fathers! By what subtle process of reasoning do we arrive 
at the conclusion that the civilizations of Greece and Rome were of 
such transcendent importance as to drive the study of our own 
from the curriculum? Are the memories of Lycurgus and Solon 
to be cherished above those of Washington or Lincoln? Or are 
we to gather that our democracy is too unlettered and uncultured 
to be placed in the same curriculum with the classical democracy 
of Greece and the classical imperialism of, Rome? What a pre- 
posterous situation ! 

The conclusions that must be reached from this study are in- 
evitable. Notwithstanding the fact that these figures do not cover 
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a sufficiently broad field to be in themselves decisive, taken in con- 
junction with the aunual observations of college teachers they 
point to a lamentably inadequate preparation of the young man in 
this field. We need a more thorough training in the elements of 
intelligent citizenship, in the traditions and the ideals of our his- 
tory. We need to develop early in the schools a permanent interest 
in public affairs, in the solution of public problems. The lessons 
growing out of the war and its aftermath are pointing unmis- 
takably that way. The country is insistently demanding it, and it 
looks as though the anachronistic educator will have to be drawn in 
and carried away by the strong current of public opinion. 


May. 


Seas of green the pastures lie, 
Ocean blue, the boundless sky, 
Buds unfolding, birds and flowers, 
Beautiful this world of ours. 
This the message Nature brings : 
This the song the robin sings : 
‘‘ Youth undying, 
Time defying, 
Out of death eternal springs.”’ 
—Albert S. Ames. 
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pammonmns CT EGE women are swayed by interests, emotions 
and fundamental instincts. It is a question whe- 

C ther college authorities clearly comprehend this and 
try to control these emotional attitudes by affording 
MOM Opportunities for their expression. Repression 
rather than expression is more commonly practiced. 
There seems to be a careful disregard for the de- 
velopment of vocational interests, for the sublima- 
tion of sex interests and the development of social interests. 
Yet the sum of these interests is “college life” and the best type of 
college life requires their adequate control and direction. 

I. Vocational Interests. 

Vocational interests are primary in so far as they refer defi- 
nitely to the academic or curricular side of college life. 
In the college of liberal arts it is customary to brush aside 
anything that is definitely vocational, notwithstanding the fact that 
nowadays no one longer argues that the term “liberal” stands in 
opposition to the term “vocational.” Vocational advice, mental 
measurement and methods of orienting college students to their 
environment cannot be ignored or hastily dispatched with surface 
comment. A genuine vocational interest is one of the best and 
biggest things which a student can“get out of college.” 

With respect to present practice in vocational advisement, toe 
often the student is supposed to “find herself” or to be assisted 
when need arises, by students or by faculty advisers. The faculty 
adviser for any student is usually the head of her “major” study. 
The general scheme of orienting the student in different vocational 
pursuits seems to be a series of lectures given by a vocational ex: 
pert or by persons who have had training in different vocations. 
But, in the course of experience few results have been obtained by 
this kind of generalized procedure. More intimate knowledge of 
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the student is indispensable if the vocational idea is interpreted 
to be comprehensive diagnosis with particular reference to specia- 
aptitudes. 

Just as in recent military activities psychological principles 
have been utilized to indicate in practicai ways “the relations of 
human characteristics to special tasks”, so in the same way psy- 
chology is applicable to academie activities. In the college commu- 
nity are hundreds of girls who come from different home environ- 
ments, who possess special characteristics and who presumably will 
engage in many different pursuits after graduation. Physical 
examinations are given but intellectual examinations, from the 
standpoint of the individual, are neither systematic nor scientific 
During the four-year academic cycle some students may make de- 
finite judgments in respect to future work and may select courses 
of study accordingly, but it is safe to say that for many students 
there is real need for assistance from a more elaborate and reliable 
source than the fluctuating attentions of perfunctory advisors. 

Objective tests form a comparatively reliable and withal helpful 
basis for vocational analysis. Different students have already 
shown the practical value of the use of a sufficient number of stan- 
dardized tests for purposes of individual diagnosis. In short, re 
sults of approved mental and educational tests have a definite sig- 
nificance which will become greater with the development of psy- 
chology in its educational applications. In time objective ratings 
of students will be as essential for the student as are her date of 
birth and her record in secondary school; the interpretation of 
these ratings in terms of motives and special abilities will be one 
o* {2e most necessary and interesting duties of the college psycholo- 
gist. 

Folsom (Jr. of Applied Psy., Sept., 1917) suggests in substance 
that any adequate scheme of vocational advisement should include 
some kind of a course of study of the science of human nature, the 
purpose being to teach the youth a more intelligent understanding 
of himself and of other persons. For this purpose the study of ele- 
mentary psychology and social psychology is recommended. Yet 
the name “psychology” is not essential and it does not follow that 
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the subject should be taught in anything like the traditional text- 
book way. As one point in diagnosis Folsom stresses an analysis of 
motives for vocational choice. From a study of vocational motives 
it appears that “nearly half of the motivation for vocational choice 
among college men is sheer liking or interest for the work...... In 
the development of student interests, therefore, may not good use 
be made of special courses such as educational psychology, or social 
psychology or educational sociology ¢ 

Instruction of this nature may be coupled with what is known as 
an “orientation course’, usually interpreted as a series of lectures 
given by heads of departments and by other college officials. Its 
purpose is to acquaint the student with the function of the college, 
its history and the significance of opportunities offered for acade- 
mic and social activities. There is also the ‘‘general survey 
course” or the special coordinating course which seeks to analyze 
the material of student courses from a synthetic point of view. 

These three types of courses—science, orientation and survey— 
—aiming to describe and to interpret for the student her educa- 
tional environment and to get her interested in the study of her 
own particular intellectual and affective constitution, can be made 
singularly effective from the standpoint of student interests. In 
the first place the student will begin to comprehend that it is not 
“chance” alone which determines her future work; in the second 
place she will tend to regard the curriculum critically with respect 
to her known abilities. It is true that stimulus of competition and 
desire for recognition are important factors in learning. If the 
student realizes that by special attention to what she can do, her 
cpportunities for recognition are strengthened, for the sake of so- 
cial reputation and the self-satisfaction of achievement she is 
bound to think in terms of interests. 

Fnially, the vocational interest most common to women is 
that of homemaking. This fact is pretty well repressed. At least 
one-half of all college graduates marry. Relatively this is a large 
number and on the face of it it is surprising that more colleges do 
not take cognizance of the fact, especially when the accepted pur- 
pose of the college is to prepare women for “future usefulness”. 
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There seems to be a lack of any definite conception of the meaning 
of “future usefulness” and the absence of any serious considera- 
tion of the meaning of that phrase in its relation to a general, cul- 
tural education.” 

The slogan ““Woman’s sphere is a Home” applies to the majority 
of women, provided the word “Home” be interpreted in its full 
significance. The home is the centre of family life—assuming this 
even though the average married college graduate has a little less 
than two children (about 1.60)—and its proper maintenance re- 
quires intimate relations with economic, social and political agen- 
cies. Therefore, the greater the woman’s knowledge of forces 
which react upon the home, the more nearly will ‘it become a dyna- 
mic “unit of society”. The scope of home problems is broad. 
Take for instance the following home “cares” with their conecomi- 
tant implications: (1) Child—Biology; Psychology; Sociology; 
Education (2) fealth—Personal, home and civie hygiene; recrea- 
tion (3) Food—Chemistry; Dietetics; Economics; Book- 
keeping. These three suggestions in addition to comprehension of 
the wider problems of State and Nation help demonstrate the 
function of a good college education of the “general” type. 

Unless the College of Liberal Arts for women understands this 
conception of a “general, cultural education” expressed in terms of 
student interests (and just as useful for girls who marry as for 
those who work in other vocations) it is misusing the collegiate 
prerogative. Particularly now when social concepts are being mo- 
dified is it necessary to anticipate the future status of woman, for 
as she attains industrial equality and additional social and _ poli- 
tical rights she will have to confront in a more definite manner 
the problems of civilizaiton. 


II. Sex Interests. 


Colleges enrol students during their adolescence; consequently 
the sex instinct asserts itself. College authorities in place of ex- 
pecting expression or sublimation for this particular form of be- 
havior, usually ignore it altogether or insist on a policy of repres- 
sion. The segregated life of a women’s college makes matters 
worse through this artificial condition. Isolated from men women 
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students fail to adjust themselves naturally to ordinary situations. 
Observe certain colleges for women and note what effect the sight 
of a man produces upon feminine behavior, what distorted ideas of 
the masculine sex are entertained. The college really has other 
duties besides that of the intellectual development of its students. 

Teachers themselves suffer from the evil of segregation. Usually 
there are more women than men on the faculty of the women’s 
college. Further, it is said that a few men among many women 
do not “count as men” and the argument has its point. Women in 
their social gatherings presumably discuss as a rule current affairs, 
mostly local, and partake of light refreshments, The college 
teacher, while she may enjoy a certain amount of this kind of di- 
version, is capable of higher forms of behavior and this is more 
easily developed under the stimulus of mixed gatherings, so that 
in college faculties a practically equal ratio of sex distribution has 
its advantages. 

The following list shows relative percents of men and women 
teachers in six colleges for women (1918): 

Men Women 

Mount Holyoke 16% 84% 
Wheaton 28 72 
Women’s College in B. U 98 2 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col. 38 62 
Women’s College of Deleware 79 21 
Goucher College 49 51 

Naturally the two affiliated colleges have a majority of men 
teachers. The balance between the two sexes at Goucher College is 
almost perfect; Randolph-Macon and Wheaton colleges indicate 
preferences for women teachers. To these figures may be added 
those obtained from Wellesley, Vassar and Smith colleges in 1915 
—with 16%, 19% and 33% male teachers respectively. What- 
ever the reasons, financial or other, why there is no better disper- 
sion of the sexes in colleges for women, the criticism of too much 
“effeminization in the teaching profession” is valid. Students 
would do better work if better conditions offered opportunity for 
more varied emotional reactions. 
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Results of this segregation have called forth well-founded criti- 
cism from persons interested in human welfare, chiefly from the 
standpoint of eugenics. Four articles discussing the marriage and 
fecundity rates of college women appearing almost consecutively 
in the first five issues of the Journal of Heredity (1917) suggest 
the importance of the problems. General conclusions attribute ex- 
isting conditions to “faulty education”. These are deduced from 
evidence which shows that “the institution yielding the highest 
marriage rates are state schools that make much of courses in ap- 
plied science adapted to the interests of home builders and social! 
efficiency” while other colleges confine themselves more closely to 
the “classics, humanities and pure science”. With reference to 
celibacy the whole situation is socially without excuse—“‘not less 
than half a million women (teachers) are potentially affected by 
the institution of pedagogical celibacy—an institution which is to 
be compared with that of sacerdotal celibacy in the amount of per- 
manent harm that it is capable of doing to the race”’. 

It is natural to explain the above conditions with reference to 
collegiate enviornment. If the college is isolated in its situation 
and segregation is practiced, women alone typify society; if the 
college curriculum is traditional, students become properly sup- 
pressed and conventionalized. As a result, individual abilities are 
undeveloped because of the absence of sufficient and efficient incen- 
tives. The eugenist might well consider abilities as significant de- 
terminers in sex attraction, and should find an important explana- 
tion for the scarcity of marriages in the lack of their development 
and in the meagre opportunities for bringing them to masculine at- 
tention. 


Ill. Social Interests. 


Lester F. Ward writes: “The degree of (human) development 
actually attained is far below that which is attained when the op- 
position of the environment is removed.” From the standpoint of 
location colleges create different environments for their students. 
There is the “city” college, the college situated in the “suburb” of 
some city or town, the “country” college near beautiful natural 
scenery and about which has developed a small rural community. 
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Though lacking statistical evidence about the relative merits of 
these different locations, certain statements may be made with re- 
spect to those colleges which are either isolated in rural communi- 
ties or are not in near vicinity to a city with modern equipment. 
(1) The college tends to become a sequestered world of its own 
secluded from normal mixture with human activities, dependent 
upon printed matter and lectures for news of the world, and little 
associated with civic institutions. 
(2) The college teacher, theoretically free to come and to go for 
the purpose of building up his department, in reality finds it dif- 
ficult to do this and at the same time meet his professional obliga- 
tions. Consequently, rural landscape, a postoffice, several stores 
and a “movie” often constitute the environment and become the 
sole stimuli for leisure hours. Routine deadens; it negates in- 
centives and from every point of view has a detrimental effect upon 
the teacher’s life. 
(3) The college student, though getting the direct results of the 
effect of isolation on the teacher, is personally less susceptible to its 
immediate influence. But it is the function of the college not to 
cater to passive satisfaction of students but to arouse active intel- 
lectual curiosity. The cumulative effect of a narrow environment 
is bound to formulate student attitudes towards life which make 
more difficult her adjustment to the real social needs of later years. 

Furthermore, the college represents a miniature community 
and as such requires certain necessary assets, e. g., social activities, 
socially-minded instructors. Heretofore little attention has been 
called to the emotional reactions of instructors and their influence 
upon students. The significance of these reactions for mental 
hygiene is definitely asserted in well- known writings of G. Stan- 
ley Hall, J. B. Watson and W. A. White. Obviously it becomes 
important that the instructor be well “balanced” in emotional as 
well as in intellectual forms of behavior in order that he may ade- 
quately meet the needs of the students. 

Colvin (1917) describing the ideal secondary school teacher 
notes in part: “His whole personality would be tempered by a 
genuine sense of humor and an appreciation of life, especially life 
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as his pupils see it and live it; finally he would be inspired with 
the highest personal and professional ideals of conduct and attain- 
ment.” This quotation emphasizes important points, namely: (1) 
Humor is worthy of careful consideration. Intensive study of the 
psychology of humor will surely lead to new concepts of affective 
nature which will be of material assistance in the objective diagno- 
sis of individual behavior. (2) It is essential that the teacher be 
able to project his fund of experience into the lives of students and 
with his wider understanding to assist them effectively. (3) The 
teacher must himself observe the laws of progress and constantly 
react to those stimuli which will- ‘increase and broaden his profes- 
sional influence. 

Watson, in presenting data relative to emotional reactions points 
out the practical significance of emotional factors in relation to 
higher incentives in education. Reymert (Ped. Sem. Dec., 1917) 
notes that “there seems to be a high correlation between all good 
teachers and their social activities with the pupils” and that “men 
seem to be more active than women in this respect.” 

Students look upon teachers as well as upon courses of study as 
“objects” for reaction. Interests or emotional attitudes of students 
are often automatically regulated by the kind of emotional stimuli 
offered to them through the medium of the teacher’s character and 
his methods of instruction. A course is “good” because the teacher 
through some happy combination of intellectual and emotional be- 
havior has interpreted the subject matter in terms of human ap- 
peal. Instructors are not “unsocial by nature”, but are often re- 
pressed. 

Finally, there is repression brought about by conventionalized 
curricula which acts as a drag to social interests. Psychologically 
it is unwise to identify the first two college years with “required” 
courses almost similar in nature to secondary school work. The 
student Wish, often expressed by freshmen and sophomores, is— 
if I only didn’t have to take these things which I don’t like and 
which don’t do me any good! The statement is radical but real. In 
the future, perhaps, the requirements or fundamentals in colleges 
for women will be selected from biological, mental and social 
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sciences. Then, other factors being equal, the required courses 
will rouse different student reactions and student schedules will 
serve to excite rather than to depress. 

Moreover, during the first two years when student interests are 
maturing many kinds of special stimuli should be thrust before 
the student to keep her alert. For example, the Women’s College 
of Delaware has experimented by placing several typewriters 
within easy reach of students. Instruction in typewriting is pro- 
vided and any student wishing to make use of the opportunity may 
do so. For the academic year 1917-18 more than two-thirds of the 
students were enrolled for instruction. These: students receive no 
credit but pledge themselves to a certain amount of practice. Skill 
in typewriting is not inherent in a “commercial course’; it is 
one of the most popular time-savers and efficient pacifiers of hur- 
ried humanity and can be utilized anywhere from the Home to the 
White House. 

In conclusion, vocational motives or interests dominate the 
careers of all individuals; to a large extent they are conditioned 
by sex interests. Social interests, gradually developing through 
contact with different educational situations, become essentially 
valuable in preparing women for new industrial, political and so- 
cial activities. The woman’s college is a large and popular institu- 
tion, but only by creating definite and adequate devices to stimu- 
late these emotional attitudes can it perform its real function of 
education for social progress. | 





American Notes—Editorial 


Here is an educational executive who has learned a great lesson from 
the business world and is applying it most happily and successfully in 
his scholastic “realm”. Let other school and college executives “sit 
up and take notice”. James M. Wood, President ot Stephens College, 
a junior institution with a modest endowment and enrollment of less 
than five hundred young women students and a modest cluster of ivy- 
covered buildings at C olumbia, Mo., decided, recently, that his college 
had a $10,000 “problem and therefore needed a $10,000 man. He 
found his man and called the trustees together and laid before them 
his plans and they voted to a man to accede to his wishes and co- 
operate in carrying out the same. The educational reasons for this 
bold move are set forth most interestingly in a recent number of the 
Kansas City Star, somewhat as follows,—and thereby hangs an edu- 
cational tale: 

“Stephens College receives its entrants now at the age of 18, after 
they have passed through eight years of elementary school and four 
years of high school. Other colleges and universities do the same. “At 
that age,” Mr. Wood said, “many young women feel they have enough 
education to fit them for life. E ighteen is the breaking point. If we 
could get the girls two years earlier, at 16, or even 15, we could open 
un a definite path of interest that would hold them until their college 
education was complete. 

“How shall that be done? There is our problem. Examination of 
the educational and physical development of boy or girl reveals that an 
important period occurs about the eleventh or twelfth year. That is 
the age of adolescence, varying slightly with the individual. It is a 
crisis in child life. 

“Now Dr. Judd of the University of Chicago is working on the 
theory that elementary education should cease with that psychological 
change. In other words, what we now know as the public school 
course should last only six years instead of eight, ending with the 
twelfth year. High school or preparatory work should be advanced 
two years, to pick the boy or girl up in the period of adolescence. It is 
a period when the young mind is hungry for a broader field of knowl- 
edge. 

“By eliminating two years in the elementary course, without rush- 
ing the child or omitting any important step, we bring youth on the 
threshold of college life at the age of 16. At that age the average girl 
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r boy can afford to try a year of two of college life, whereas if one 
cathe two years longer the call of work and freedom would divert the 
student entirely. The problem is to fit the elementary and high 
school curricula to the physical, mental and psychological development 
of youth.” 

That is the chief task the new $10,000 dean at Stephens College will 
have. Working in co-operation with Dr. Judd of Chicago, he will en- 
deavor to break down some of the old customs of education and open 
up a broader field. Stephens College will also provide $5,000 a year 
for research work to enable the new dean to fulfill his task. 

Adequate salaries for faculty members and liberal dealings with 
other administrative problems is not a new thing with President 
Wood. He told the “Star” reporter that when he assumed the presi- 
dency some eight years ago the college had but fifty-two students and 
paid its entire teac hing force a total “of scarcely $10, 000 a year. The 
first year he had a deficit of some $13,000. But by careful manage- 
ment the enrollment was doubled and he soon had the balance upon 
the other side of the ledger. Applying the principle that every penny 
that could be saved (from some features of the college plan that were 
discontinued) should be thrown into the faculty payroll, as soon as the 
college began to show a surplus at the end of the year, the fund im- 
mediately was applied to faculty salaries for the ensuing term. That 
policy had a definite, swift reaction. More competent educators were 
attracted to Stephens, and greater efficiency was obtained from those 
already on the payroll. 

“When I increased a professor’s salary from $1,600 to $2,000 ¢ 
year,” Mr. Wood said, “I found I had no longer a $1,600 man, but 
a $2,000 man. Sometimes the increase carried the professor’s efficiency 
definitely above his new salary. 

“That policy paid dividends from the start. Today, with a faculty 
numbering nearly thirty, and a payroll of $50,000 a year, Stephens 
college is “able to look ahead without fear of a deficit: We are able 
even to plan $75,000 dormitory with assurance that it will be amply 
filled.” 

Kight years ago the maximum salary at Stephens was $700. To- 
day the minimum is $1,000 and the maximum (for strictly profes- 
sional work) $5,300. 

“Stephens,” said Mr. Wood, “has come to realize that the strength 
of a school lies not in fine buildings or expensive equipment, but in 
the brains of its teachers. We are putting that theory into practice.” 

We have quoted this interesting educational “note” from “The 
Star,” thus at some length because it seems to have more than a local 
interest. It suggests that in education as well as in business, wisdom 
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and profit lie along the line of courageous, liberal-handed expenditure 
of energv and money even when we cannot see just how we are coming 
out. Don’t run a $10,000 enterprise on a $2,000 plan! 


We trust that our readers will not tire of our editorial insistence on 
the continual use of encouragement as one of the strongest incentives 
—asaTjoo ~pue jooyos ur yonpuod 4Yys pure drysaejou: IS POOS Oo} 
especially in the earlier stages of the educational career. It is a potent 
force and its proper use will save more lives, educationally speaking, 
than any other single influence. The writer of this paragraph speaks 
from experience,—both as a student and as a teacher,—and his experi- 
ence as a student includes both the positive and the negative influence. 
He came “within an inch of his life”, scholastically speaking, at the 
hands of a scolding, brow-beating teacher, on the one hand,—and was 
stimulated, we had almost said “resuscitated”, by the kindly, sympa- 
thetic touch of another who saw more deeply and truly the causes 
and meaning of his poor work and failure, and spoke the enlightening 
and encouraging word that brought new interest and fresh effort, at 
the right psychological moment. It is wicked to wreck a young intel- 
lectual life and career. It is Christlike to be the stimulater and life- 
saver of an immortal, imperishable mind and soul. These remarks 
are suggested by a schoolroom incident just related to us by a young, 
successful business man, who is “making good” every way, as a whole- 
some personality among his associates in business and social life,— 
and along lines of scholarly interests and effort, as well. From the 
standpoint of his present success he can look back calmly,—but none 
the less indignantly,—to an occasion when his instructor (it was in a 
prominent, endowed academy with a high reputation) said to him, be- 
fore the whole class, that he might just as well take his books and go 
home, for it would be a waste of money for his father to spend any 
more in trying to make him a scholar, etc., ete. 

Such words are not infrequent even in high places. They may be 
spoken with good intentions, and sometimes, as in this case, they are 
not fatal; but often they are fatal to the future scholastic careers of 
the unfortunate victims. An ounce of praise and encouragement, in 
our opinion, is worth a ton of blame and discouragement. At any rate 
teachers of all grades should regard this matter as one fraught with 
momentous consequences and should weigh their words with the ut- 
most care. To praise is better than to blame. Praise is a more power- 
ful educational tool than fault-finding. Many lives are saved by 
praise, many are ruined by blame. Which are you predominately us- 
ing? 
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During the war a virulent sentiment against the study of German 
in the high schools of the United States was in evidence. It was ap- 
parent that as a language study for us, German was doomed. Would 
anything take its place? What would it be? These were the ques- 
tions that many people were asking. Some predicted that Spanish 
would supply the demand and some thought it would be French. 
Neither of these enthusiasms seemed to hold up to their early promise 
and lately it has become apparent to many interested that the prophesy 
of the astute souls who predicted the return of Latin to its time- 
honored position, is materializing. High school superintendents who 
formerly gave little encouragement to the culture and discipline 
sought for in the study of Latin are experiencing a change of heart. 
They have had a vision of the dangers of too much “kultur” in the 
education of our future citizens. Latin teachers in the high schools 
feel a distinct change in the attitude of those higher up, toward their 
work. ‘This attitude is manifest in a new willingness to draw a little 
on the treasury to strengthen their work. Heretofore the Commer- 
cial, Manual Training, and Science Departments were allowed a 
plump budget while the Latin teacher was left to draw help from the 
inspiration of the subject which is far-famed for coming cheap. The 
willingness to bolster up this inspiration with a little material help 
has come as a pleasant surprise to the faithful Latin teacher. It is 


the first time, in the history of many, that they have been invited to 


send in a request for material help. Even those who have not been 
formally invited to do this are venturing to ask for some of the aids 
to help in their classrooms. 

It is not easy to see just where this awakening of interest in Latin 
originated. It may be with the educators or it may be a reaction in 


society to a faith in the culture of their forefathers. Whatever the ° 


source there is a distinct revival in many parts of the country. Ger- 
many did some things for us that were not down in her war plans. 
Contributed. 
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Book Reviews 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 

So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impossible to 
review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference to the books of 
those’ publishing houses which more or less frequently use our advertising pages. Outside 
of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able and glad to mention by title, authors 
publisher and price, such books as are sent to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices 
will necessarily be conditional upon our convenience and the character of the books them. 
selves. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Walter S. Hunter, Professor of Psy- 
chology in the University of Kansas. The University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00 net; $2.15 postpaid. 

We can view only with approval the broad ground taken in this hook, 
that a study of psychology should, consist not simply in an observation 
and analysis of human nature and human behavior, with the emphasis 
placed on the intellect. “As such,” the author remarks in the Introduc- 
tion, “it was (until the middle of the 19th century) the study of mind, con- 
sciousness, or the soul, and the limits marked the uttermost boundaries of 
the science.” But after reference to the “genuine scientific movements in 
psychology since 1830 in Germany, France and England,” he goes on to 
say that “from these early beginnings first one phase of human experi- 
ence and then another has come under experimental scrutiny, until in 
the past decade the chief contributions have concerned the nature of 
thinking and the measurement of ‘general intelligence’ in the various 
grades of men.” He now divides the subject-matter of psychology into two 
significant classes: the facts of consciousness and the facts of behavior. 
He proposes that his book shall “make clear that the science of psy- 
chology, as it is actually developing in the laboratories, involves both 
classes of data.” He begins with a most interesting chapter on “Animal 
Psychology.” Looking over the chapters of this volume the reviewer 
can plainly see that no pains has been spared by either author or pub- 
lishers to present a thoroughly up-to-date and adequate text-book of 
psychology for college use. The chapters on Animal Psychology and= 
those on Social and Racial Psychology are particularly striking; while 
practical educators who are dealing with abnormal] cases of arrested 
development and feeble-mindedness will find real help in estimating 
causes and applying methods. The book is illustrated with most excel- 
lent drawings, tables and other illustrations. 


LEADERS OF THE GREAT WAR. By Cora W. Rowell. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

The author has done a real service in putting together in one volume 
of convenient size, brief, but not too brief, biographies of Joffre, Petain, 
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Foch, Kitchener, Haig, Beatty, Lloyd George, Clémenceau, Sims, Pershing 
and President Wilson. Each chapter presents a striking picture of the 
man described,—of his early environment, his development, and the 
causes and events which contributed to form his personality and deter- 
mine his career. Nothing on earth is more interersting than a great 
personality in the making, and in the achievement of a great service 
to his age. This book is excellent for supplementary reading. It cor- 
relates with history and civics, and will help in the cultivation of the 
pupil’s character and ambition to serve his fellow men. 


TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Compiled by George 
Palmer Putnam, A. M., and continued to date by George Haven Putnam, 
Litt. D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $2.50. 

No scholarly person’s library is complete which does not contain 
a copy of this book. By the use of it one can understand the real sig- 
nificance of almost any historical event, or, at least will have at hand 
the key which will unlock much that otherwise would remain hidden. 
In opening the book anywhere the eye rests on six vertical columns 
that contain summaries of the principal happenings in the chief nations 
of the world in a given year. Opening at pages 222 and 223, for example, 
we find the great events that transpired in 1861. The first column is 
headed “Progress of Society.” In this column the deaths of Prince 
Albert, Mrs. Browning, and others are noted; also the emancipation of 
the serfs in Russia; the first war loan of the U. S. Government, ete. 
In the second column the opening chapters of the Civil War are chron- 
icled; in the third and fourth, happenings in the British Empire and in 
France; in the fifth, European happenings elsewhere; in the sixth, 
world events outside of the countries of Europe. One sees clearly 
reflected the influence of the great question of human slavery, agitating 
the minds of men everywhere and more or less definitely shaping the 
course of events throughout the world. The last chapters bring the 
work down to the present time, chronicling the events of the World War. 
A reference work of preeminent usefulness and importance! 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PIANO CLASS READER. No. 1. By T. P. 
Giddings and Wilma A. Gilman. Boston, Oliver Ditson Company. Price 50 
cents; by mail 55 cents. 

President Eliot has said, “Music, rightly taught, is the best mind 
trainer on the list; we should have more of the practical subjects—like 
music and drawing—and less grammar and arithmetic.” Instruction in 
piano playing has until recently been given chiefly in private lessons to 
individuals; more and more we are coming to see that it can be wisely 
and well given to classes, like any other subject. The authors of the 
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series of which this book is the first, have developed the plan to a very 
high degree of practicability. In doing so they have done a very great 
service to the public and set forward measurably the standard of America 
in this finest of fine arts. 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By George 
W. Seaman, Architect and Instructor in Architecture in the School of 
individuals; more and more we are coming to see that it can be wisely 

A “step-by-step” method for students of Draughting. It gives details 
of construction and design and is an excellent text book for high and 
technical schools and will be useful in architectural offices. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL OF FASHION DRAWING. By Edith Young, 
Director of Edith Young Art School, Newark, N. J. First edition. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. Price $2.00. 

This book belongs to “The Wiley Technical Series for Vocational and 
Industrial Schools,” edited by J. M. Jameson, Girard College. It presents 
thirty lessons with conventional charts. The author has had a wide 
experience in connection with Young Women’s Christian Association and 
Business College work, in teaching young women and girls along the 
lines of fashion drawing,—girls who have had little technical training. 
This book is an outgrowth of such work and it will be very useful in 
Domestic Science classes and for private, individual use. There are many 
very detailed plates, and the word instructions and descriptions are clear 
and practical. 


CHECKING SCHEDULE FOR PROJECTED SCHOOL BUILDINGS. By 
James O. Betelle. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A pamphlet which should be in the hands of every committee which 
has charge of building a new schoolhouse. 


Periodical Notes. 


Every Superintendent of Schools should read the article in The Scienttfic American for 
Feb. 28, by C. H. Claudy, on ‘‘The Fruits of Scientific Farming.’’ The Outiook for March 
3rd contains a story with a moral, by Katherine Mayo, entitled ‘‘The Yankee Schoolmarm.’’ 
“The Present Condition of Economic History,’’ by N. 8. B. Gras, and ‘‘What is Rural Eco- 
nomics,’’ by John Ise, are worth while articles in The Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
February. The Library Journal for March containsa fine paper by Samuel H. Ranck, the 
well known Librarian of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Library, on ‘Humanizing Library 
Work.’’ Inter-America reprints in Spanish Earl C. Arnold’s fine article originally pub- 
lished in Education for October, on ‘‘The Elimination of Illiteracy.’’ The Historical Out- 
look for March has an engaging article on ‘‘The Project Problem Method in History,’’ con- 
tributed by Professor M. E. Branom, of Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Mo. 
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